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THE SULTANA 



Mb. Pbteb Fulton, of New York, and Dr. 
Thomas Mills, of the same city, were Itmchiiig 
at the Hotel Fabre-de-Piffard. They had left 
Monte Carlo for the run to Paris that same 
morning in Fnlton's fast road car, but up to 
this time the two friends had scarcely exchanged 
a word. Even the meteoric flight over the 
wonderful white road, stretched like a tape 
across the country from the foot of the pine- 
covered Esterel to Avignon, had failed to 
sweep away the cobwebs of resentment spun 
between the pair. This unsocial silence was 
abruptly broken by Fulton, a very attractive- 
looking young man of about twenty-five, whose 
habitually impatient manner was principally 
due to an excess of time and money. While 
picking cattishly at his cold meats Fulton's eyes 
had suddenly become fixed on the powerful 
but well-shaped hand of his companion, a young 
man perhaps two years his senior but much 
older in appearance because of a heavy, mature 
frame and a face already stamped with certain 
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lines of experience. Doctor Mills had recently 
graduated from a big New York hospital, and 
at Fulton's urgent invitation had agreed to be 
his guest for a three months' tour of Europe 
before establishing himself as a practitioner 
of medicine and surgery in New York. 

Looking up suddenly Mills caught Fulton's 
intent gaze fixed upon his left hand, at that 
moment occupied with a most excellent salad. 
The blood rushed into the doctor 's face. On his 
third finger a white annular depression was 
conspicuous against the tan. 

** Where's your ring?" asked Fulton. 

Mills hesitated. Fulton leaned across tiie 
table, his eyes fairly boring into those of his 
guest. **I>o you mean to say that you lost that 
toot" he demanded, rather sharply. 

Mills' colour deepened and he nodded 
gloomily. Fulton pushed back his chair with 
the gesture of one whose appetite is utterly 
ruined. 

**And that ring a family heirloom I" he said 
so wrathfully that others in the room looked 
questioningly their way. **Why didn't you 
t^ll me, you big goopt" 
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**I didn't have the nerve/' Mills answered 
meekly. 

**Ho, you didn't, heyt By Jupiter, if that 
isn't the last straw I Felt you didn't know me 
quite well enough, I suppose? Thought that 
a slight acquaintance of several years at An- 
dover, four years at Tale and occasional ex- 
changes of hospitalities since hardly warranted 
your owning up t Come, bolt your chuck We 
haven't much time." 

**Much time for what?" Mills asked. 

**To get back to Monte and take your ring 
out of soak, my gentle sucker. I don't suppose 
you pold it outright — ^whatt" 

He paused, horrified at the expression of his 
friend. Mills nodded. 

**I wanted to get square with the game," 
said he defensively, **and there wasn't much 
time. As I was leaving the Casino a man who 
had been watching my game asked me if I 
wanted to sell any jewellery. He gave me 
twenty-five hundred francs for the ring." 

"Why, you lollop, it was worth twice that. 
Do you mean you dropped that toot" 

Again Mills nodded, "Yes," he answered. 
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**Tou know how I get when IVe been watching 
that cursed wheel go round'' 

Fulton leaned back with a look of ineffable 
anger and disgust on his face. 

*^WeU,'' said he, **if that isn't the limitl 
And you as good as promised me not to play 
if I would wheel you down there — " 

**Tou needn't talk," growled Mills* "The 
tmderstanding was that I shoidd keep away 
from the tables and you should keep away from 
the girls. Who was the first to break the agree- 
ment? If you hadn't gone and spun that 
starry-eyed songbird over to Cannes for lunch 
I'd never have monkeyed with the beastly 
game. What did you expect me to do there 
all alone — sit on the terrace with the Frankfort 
trippers and English paralytics, sunning my 
shins and watching the motorboats chug pastf " 

Fulton snapped at a few mouthfuls of food, 
then said: 

**Have you any idea who bought your ring?" 

**No. Some shark of a dealer, I think. The 
price was really fair enough." 

**0f course the fact of the ring having been 
in your family for several generations made 
no difference," said Fulton disagreeably. 
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"Well, Vve always held that gamblers were a 
batty bunch, but I did think that our friendship 
was worth a little more than that* I suppose 
you are cleaned outf 

Mills reached in his pocket and laid on the 
table a couple of two-franc pieces. 

**They got all but that,'' he answered sadly. 
"If I could have raised another twenty sous 
I might have won back my wad, but you can't 
play less than five francs a throw." 

Fulton gave a snort and proceeded with his 
lunch. Mills ate sorrowfully but in large 
quantity. The two fimshed the meal in silence, 
when Fulton called for the bill and led the way 
out to the garage, where the chauffeur, at a 
nod from Fulton, started the powerful motor. 
They were soon threading their way down the 
narrow street of the ancient little town, until 
at its end the splendid national route stretched 
out ahead of them. 

By the time they had reached Lyons, where 
they planned to spend the night, fhe rush of air 
had to a great extent swept away Fulton's re- 
sentment He had cut short by several days 
their stay in the Biviera, knowing as he did 
Mills' passion for gambling. Fulton himself 
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took no interest in play. Though brilliant at 
cards and always quite willing to take a hand 
when requested, the hazard of gain or loss gave 
him no pleasure or emotion. Like most rich 
men who are fairly indifferent to the results of 
the game, he usually won. Fulton's weakness 
was the none too exceptional one of pretty 
faces, in which direction he usually gave the lie 
to the ** lucky at cards, unlucky at love*' soph- 
istry. 

In the present instance he was trebly an- 
noyed. In the first place his conscience told 
him that if he had not left Mills to himself while 
he took a blooming young exponent of the Muses 
to lunch at the Beserve, Mills would probably 
have stuck to his good resolve; secondly, he 
knew that the young doctor could ill afford the 
loss he had suffered, being the son of a country 
physician in moderate circumstances. But 
what hurt Fulton the most was that his best 
friend should have lost a family heirloom and 
said nothing to him about it 

Fulton was still in a sore mood when they 
set out the following morning for the run to 
Paris. He had cut short their visit to the Bi- 
viera on Mills' account, and Fulton detested 
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Paris, especially at that season, as it was the 
middle of April and the weather not yet settled. 
They had still some time on their hands before 
the date of their proposed sailing, and Fulton 
was undecided how best to spend it 

As they were lunching at Avallon he came to 
a decision. 

"Look here, Tom,*' he suggested, * 'what's 
the use of tearing back to rotten, rainy Paris t 
Suppose we strike across to the Loire, look at 
a chateau or two, then run down to Nantes and 
follow the Brittany coast round?** 

** Whatever you like, Pete,'* answered Mills. 
**I*m a penniless foreigner in a strange land.** 

** Serves you good and right,** growled Ful- 
ton. **Let*s have a look at the map.** 

For some minutes they pored over different 
routes ; then said Fulton : 

**Let*s hit one K)f these little bug routes. 
They*re always good in France, and I*m sick 
of the everlasting big pike.** 

A small, departmental road seemed to offer 
a practical cut-off for Orleans, and this they 
decided to take, having no difficidty in finding 
where it left the route nationale. Before long 
they were winding up through an extended for- 
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est, which presently came to an end on the top 
of a plateau broken by little vales. Here and 
there a semi-rained church, with a tiny sur- 
rounding hamlet, reared itself from a distant 
hill or nestled snugly in the valley. Presently 
the road forked, when the neat blue signpost 
provided for the junction of almost every rab- 
bit track in France gave names not to be found 
on Fulton's road map. 

'' There's a girl tending some geese down the 
road,'' said Mills; ^^we might ask her, though 
I doubt if the simple peasant lass is up to the 
refinements of our college French." 

Fulton moved ahead slowly, and at the dis- 
tance of several hundred feet the girl discov- 
ered their approach and began to coax her flock 
off to the side. In one hand she held what 
looked like an ordinary bamboo fishing pole and 
in the other something that resembled a port- 
folio. 

*' There's a profession that ought not to give 
you brain fever," Mills observed. ** Fancy 
spending your days as nursemaid to six geese. ' ' 

But Fulton, whose eyes were keen for such 
objectives, answered in a tone of surprise: 

**Say, just look at her, Tom; she's like a 
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Watteaxu And see how she's rigged out too. 
I didn't know that the peasants still wore cos- 
tumes down here. And what pretty ankles 
she's gotl Why, she's a raving beauty, upon 
my word I" 

** There you go again," sighed Mills. **1 
suppose now you'll want me to wait here while 
you take her for a little joy ride." 

* * No fear. I'd come back and find that you'd 
been matching sous with some local sport and 
got trimmed of your last two francs ; then put 
up the geese and lost them too— and I'd have 
to settle up. But just look at her, Tom"; he 
came slowly to a stop. **Did you ever see so 
much hair on a girl, and such a lot of eyes and 
teeth and things?" 

The goose-girl had deployed her squad to 
the side of the road, where it had drawn up 
with military precision, fronting the car with 
ruffled necks and an occasional hiss of defiance. 
Conspicuous for size and animosity was a large, 
full-plumed gander, which seemed quite ready, 
if not restrained by the tip of the bamboo rod, 
to dispute the passage of the road with the car. 
The girl, tapping him gently on the side of his 
swelled neck, looked at the young men with an 
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expression of such utter rustic vacancy as 
might have passed muster in the case of some 
slipshod young slattern of the soil, but it would 
scarcely do on so charmingly shaped and fea- 
tured a face. Her pose, too, was far from be- 
ing that which one finds in a creature of the 
dod, for the shoulders were straight and trim^ 
the lithe, supple body perfectly balanced, with 
no hint of the slumping attitude to be found in 
the peasant, but suggesting a young white birch 
swaying in a rush of air. Her skin, too, was 
fresh as a healthy child's and a great mass of 
hair, which had the sheen and lustre of a ripe 
horse-chestnut, was twisted round and round 
her head. 

Fulton sat for a moment enjoying with the 
eye of a connoisseur the picture presented by 
the girl and her geese. That is to say, his ap- 
preciation was purely for the beauty of the tab- 
leau, and did not extend to the critical stage; 
otherwise he might have discovered something 
inconsistent between the girl and her occupa- 
tion. Her slate-coloured eyes with their black 
lashes and long delicate eyebrows, her pretty 
Grecian nose with its suggestion of a tilt, which 
seemed to draw the upper of the red, pouting 
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lips after it, and the threat of a dimple at the 
left comer of her mouth, were not features com- 
monly found on the faces of goose-^rls in a 
country where such traits are so much appre- 
ciated as they are in France. Neither was the 
Greuze skin of the sort that could have endured 
sun and frost and rain without blemish. 

But Fulton knew no more about the country 
and its people than does the average visitor who 
tears through it at the rate of seventy or eighty 
kilometres an hour, and even the simple though 
eflfective costume worn by the girl and suggest- 
ing the shepherdess on an old tapestry failed 
to put him on his guard. For a moment he sat 
and stared at her with a light in his blue eyes 
quite enough to bring blushes and confusion to 
the faces of most rustic maidens. But the 
goose-girl returned his admiring scrutiny with 
the calm, unconscious stare of a family portrait. 

Fulton reached forward and snapped off the 
current. 

**What are you up tof Mills asked impa- 
tiently. 

** Stopping the motor. I think that our back 
tires are a little soff 

**Your head's a little soft,'* snapped Mills. 
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** What's the use anyhow! She can't under- 
stand you/* 

**She doesn't need to; I'll bet that I can 
understand her — ^and if I can't, I can appre- 
ciate her. There's been nothing so pretty as 
that in the scenery since we left the Biviera, and 
I'm not so ungrateful as to dash by without 
another look. Let me out, you busted woman- 
hater 1" He glanced over his shoulder: ** Con- 
nors, jump down and give us a little air behind, 
and if we don't need it, brush the dust off the 
mudguards and look to see if there are any nails 
in the tires and wipe the dead gnats off the 
motor." 

The intelligent mechanic descended with a 
grin. Fulton pushed up his goggles and 
climbed down from his seat. The goose-girl 
was only a few feet away, and as the young man 
turned to her with the smile that had often 
stood him in such stead, the big gander moved 
threateningly toward him, swelled his neck, 
lowered his head and hissed. 

*^Est'Ce-qu'H, est mechcmtf** asked Fulton in 
pretended alarm. 

To his utter astonishment the answer came 
promptly in purest English: 
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**Ye8, rather. He doesn't like other geese/' 

Fulton's lean jaw dropped. Mills gave a 
cackle, to which the geese replied. The gander 
drew himself up imposingly and stood with 
swaying head. 

* * Upon my word, ' ' gasped Fnlton, * * have yon 
just stepped from the Konigskinder!'* 

**No,'* answered the girl calmly; **nor do I 
think that you had better try to step into it. 
You had better get back into your car though. 
Napoleon is growing angry.'' 

'*I don't blame him," said Fulton. **I 
should feel the same way in his case. He is — 
ah — ^a very handsome f owL ' ' 

**l8 there anything that I can do for youT" 
asked the young girl — ^''direct you on your 
road perhaps!" 

**I wish that you would be kind enough to 
give me a little information," Fulton said hum- 
bly. ** We should like to know who you are that 
speaks our almost forgotten tongue and tends 
geese in the wilds of Central France ; also, why 
you are, and if you don't think that the ties of 
race and blood ought to forgive us for asking; 
and," he went on hurriedly, seeing in the girl's 
face a gathering frown that drew her full brows 
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down over the outer comers of her slaty grey 
eyes, ** where does this road gof 

''This road goes to Saint Amand,'' said the 
girl evenly, ''and as it is getting late and there 
is no good place to stop until arriving there, I 
should advise that you start at once — especially 
as you may have to stop a number of times to 
pick nails out of your tires and wipe dead gnats 
off the motor/* 

Mills blatted in a way to bring another unani- 
mous reply from the geese. Fulton grew 
rather red. A ready wit, a more than com- 
monly attractive personality and a large for- 
tune had not disciplined him to this sort of 
treatment, and he resented it, especially before 
others. 

"Very well, if you insist,** he answered, and 
poled a gaitered foot at Napoleon. "Do you 
like to tend these silly things!** 

"They are not silly,** she answered, "and 
they always attend strictly to their own af- 
fairs.** 

Napoleon, enraged at the insult, hissed like 
a python, slightly raised his wings, and circled 
into the middle of the road as if to manoeuvre 
for defensive and pffensive action. 
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*'He is not attending to his own affairs now,*' 
said Fulton, **bTit yours. I don't think that I 
ever saw so impudent an expression on a gan- 
der's face." 

'*That is mockery," said the girl. 

Mills' snicker was answered by the fe- 
males of the band. Fulton turned to his chauf- 
feur. 

** Connors 1" said he sharply. 

**Yes, sir." 

**Are the tires all right!" 

**A11 right, sir." 

'^And in your professional opinion the dead 
gnats in the cylinders will not seriously inter- 
fere with combustion!" 

** Couldn't answer for that, sir," replied Con- 
nors, and coughed. 

*'Well, then, crank up." He got back into 
his seat ** Good-bye, Gretchen. Call Napo- 
leon; he seems to underrate the strength of 
modem artillery. ' ' 

Napoleon, in the middle of the road, had ap- 
parently found something to displease him in 
the gaze of the twin searchlights on which the 
low sun struck redly ; but the girl gave a little 
toss to her pretty head* 
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• 

** Don't delay on Napoleon's account,*' said 
she saucily. 

*' Just the same you'd better call him," said 
Fulton, and reached for his brake, for he had 
stopped on a slight downgrade. 

*'No fear," answered the girl. 

Her assurance, however, was scarcely justi- 
fied, for as Fulton moved ahead Napoleon trum- 
peted with rage, lifted his wings and made a 
dash at the brilliant glass and brightwork. 
What immediately followed happened so 
quickly that there was no chance to prevent the 
accident. Fulton had barely started ahead 
when Napoleon gave his war cry and rushed at 
the moving wheel To avoid running over him, 
and being far on the right of the road, Fulton 
tried to catch him between the wheels, swerved 
to the left and braked. At the same instant 
there was a flutter, a scream, a startled honk 
from Napoleon, and Fulton's horrified eyes fell 
on the goose-girl as she darted directly under 
his wheels, her bare forearms flashing as she 
snatched for the silly gander. There was a 
choked cry, a slight jar, and the girl was roll- 
ing in the dust of the road. 

A yell of horror burst from Fulton. The car 
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had practically stopped before the girl struck 
it, but the inward swerve had tricked her as she 
reached for the gander. Fulton flung on his 
handbrake, snapped off the current and sprang 
down after Mills. The girl was lying in a hud- 
dled heap, limp and inanimate. Her face was 
turned upward, and from under the tumbled 
chestnut hair a little red stream was creeping 
like a snake across her white temple. 

*'Good Lordl'* Fulton gasped, sinking to the 
road beside her. **Is she dead! *^ 

Mills, without answering, gathered her in his 
strong arms and carried her to the grassy road- 
side, where he laid her down gently and pro- 
ceeded to loosen the throat of her blouse. Ful- 
ton, with trembling hands, pushed back her hair 
and exposed a contusion where the white skin 
was slightly broken, high on the side of the 
forehead. Mills, holding the girPs wrist be- 
tween his thumb and middle finger, examined 
the abrasion critically. 

**She hit her head a good bump,*' said he, 
**but it hardly seems enough to have stunned 
her. We'd practically stopped. Must have 
struck the rim of the searchlight Anyhow, the 
parietal bone is solid there* Look here— 
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the mudgaard or something caught her on the 
shoulder. Get the brandy/' 

Connors had already anticipated this order 
and was tinbnckling the straps of the kit-bag. 
Mills rolled the girl gently on the uninjured 
side. The light stuff of her blouse was torn, 
exposing the shoulder, on which was a long 
scratch. Mills manipulated the joint, and as 
he was doing so the girl gave a little moan and 
opened her eyes. For a moment they looked 
dazedly into the anxious ones of Fulton, who 
was leaning over her, flask in hand. 

**How do you feelf he asked in a trembling 
voice. 

*'Did you run over Napoleon f she asked. 

^'No, he's all right Here, drink a little of 
this.'' 

She pushed the flask aside ; then sat up. 

**AieeI My shoulder! Is it broken!" 

* * No, ' ' answered Mills ; * * merely bruised. ' ' 

The girl looked from one to the other of the 
anxious faces bending over her. The colour 
had not yet returned to her cheeks. She smiled, 
and a dimple formed itself at the comer of her 
mouth. 
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**It was my own silly fault,*' she said; *'I 
ought to have got Napoleon off the road. When 
he rushed at the car I lost my head.'* 

Fulton was mopping his brow and beginning 
to breathe again. 

**Where do you livef he asked. **We*ll 
take you hcnne. My friend can look you over 
there — ^he's a doctor.** 

**Very well,** she answered. *^I do feel a 
little bit queer. Take me to the old chateau just 
at the bottom of this hilL** 

They helped the girl into the car, placing her 
in the seat beside Fulton, Mills sitting on the 
floor at her feet. Nobody spoke as they rolled 
down the gentle grade at the foot of which ran 
a long high wall. As they drew up before the 
big gates Mills jumped down and tugged at the 
bell-pull, when the big bronze bell clamoured 
out from almost over his head. It was an- 
swered by a chorus of barks and yelps from in- 
side the inclosure, and a moment later they 
heard the clatter of wooden shoes coming down 
the drive. The heavy iron gates swung open 
with a whine and a clang and a white-haired 
gardener with a rake in his hand appeared on 
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the threshold. As Fulton moved ahead to en- 
ter, the old man hobbled aside, touching his 

cap. 

The drive led straight iip an avenue of ancient 
linden trees with huge, knotted trunks and 
closely trimmed branches, which looked curi- 
ously distorted in their leafless state. At the 
end of the avenue rose an ancient house, and 
Fulton saw that the place was one of the later 
medisBval chateau farms so common in France. 
He was about to draw up before the door when 
with a rush and clamour of yelps there poured 
out of a little path leading into the bushes a 
pack of basset-hounds, and directly after them 
came a young giri in a short tweed skirt and 
high walking boots, carrying a dog whip in her 
hand. At sight of the car and its occupants she 
paused for an instant, then came on quickly. 

Mills was already lifting down the goose-girL 
She struggled from his arms to her feet and 
stood rather unsteadily, her hands pressed 
against her temples and her face very white. 
The bassets were leaping about her with little 
squeals. 

" Virginia,*' cried the girl in the short skirt, 
**what has happened!'* 
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'*We hit her with the car/' said Fulton. 
''She'd better be looked after right away. My 
friend is a medical man." 

The girl shot him a swift, angry look, and 
even in his disturbed condition Fnlton observed 
that she was uncommonly pretty and undoubt- 
edly a young person of consequence. Stepping 
to the side of the porch she tugged at an iron 
bell-pull similar to that at the entrance to the 
grounds, and the noisy summons had scarcely 
died away when there appeared an elderly but- 
ler and two maids. By this time the victim 
of the accident appeared to have recovered her 
strength. 

** I'm all right,'' said she rather shortly, and 
declining all assistance went up the steps and 
into the house, followed by her friend and Mills. 
Scarcely had they disappeared when Fulton 
saw coming toward him from the direction of 
the farm buildings a portly old gentleman in a 
peasant blouse and a straw hat, and wearing a 
pair of enormous, shell-rimmed spectacles. In 
one hand he had a pair of pruners, and the front 
of his long blue frock was white with lime. As 
he drew near, Fulton recognised to his great 
surprise that it was none other than the Baron 
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Vilzhoven, a retired banker of Budapest, whose 
acquaintance he had made at a dinner and 
bridge party in Paris about a month before. 

**How do you do, Baron Vilzhoven f said the 
young man. 

The baron gave him a keen look over the rims 
of his spectacles. 

**Well, upon my word,'* said he, in good but 
rather thickly accented English, **it is Mr. Ful- 
ton. So you have stopped in to wish me hon- 
jourf I am delighted. '* 

Fulton in a few brief words explained what 
had led to his being there. The old nobleman 
puffed and shook his head when told of the ac- 
ddeni 

* ' You motorists ! * ' said he. * * But no doubt it 
was not your fault. Now that you are here you 
must stop the night. It is late, and besides 
your friend is a physician. Come, let us go into 
the house. I will send the butler to show your 
man where to put the car.'* 

He led Fulton up the steps, through a 
spacious antechamber and into a big, dimly 
lighted room hung with ancient tapestries and 
furnished with heavy Empire pieces. In this 
stately salon the baron made a quaint picture 
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in his stained blouse and heavy, hobnailed 
boots. But in the craggy face one recognised 
the mark of caste, for though rough and 
weatherbeaten, the contour of the brows, the 
keen, commanding eyes and the many lines of 
character portrayed the man of birth and 
worldly knowledge. There was severity about 
the mouth and jaws, yet kindliness and humour, 
and at this moment his expression held that 
genial hospitality to be found in the face of the 
noble landholder of remote localities. 

**Who is this young girl!*' asked Fulton, as 
the baron was rummaging in a sideboard for 
glasses and a decanter. 

**Tou may well ask, my friend, finding her so 
on the roadside tending geese. She is Miss 
Virginia Lowndes, an American, of California. 
Her father is very rich, but an old fool, and they 
have quarrelled. He did not wish her to sing in 
opera and would do nothing for her, but when 
she comes of age, which will be next year, she 
shall inherit a million dollars or so from her 
mother. My daughter is also studying music of 
the same teacher, and they became bosom 
friends. She has come to visit us ; to rest and 
study the score of the goose-girl in the Konigs- 
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kinder, this opera of Humperdinck's. But it is 
a little embarrassing for me, as now she wishes 
to marry a guest of ours who is stopping here/' 

*'The dence she does/' said Fulton. **Who 
is that!'' 

**The Count Strelitso. He is of the Baltic 
provinces and a very nice fellow, but not the 
husband that I would choose for Miss Virginia. 
He is wild, and I think not too easily tamed. I 
am very much worried. Try some of this 
vodka. This accident has upset you." 



n 

Mb. Bobeibt Saxttbeixb was a young man of 
American birth and French extraction, who oc- 
cupied a well-paid position as designer of jewel- 
lery in the well-known establishment of E!a- 
liqne, in the Place Venddme. 

Bobert's father was the descendant of a fam- 
ily that for many generations had carried on 
a highly respectable goldsmith trade on the 
Qnai des OrfSvres, so that the yonng man V pro- 
fession was largely influenced by a strong, 
hereditary talent His father had emigrated 
to America as a youth, married an American 
girl, and had allied himself with one of the lead- 
ing manufacturing jewellers of New York. By 
thrift and ability he had amassed a large for- 
tune, and while his son was studying in the 
Beaux Arts had allowed him enough to permit 
of his living like a young gentleman of wealth 
and fashion. Bobert had his prettily furnished 
apartments, his valet, motor and saddle horse, 
and belonged to several of the best dubs and 
was a welcome guest at many well-known 

25 
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houses, among th^n that of Baron Vilzhoven, 
the rich, retired banker of Budapest. 

But although a young man exceedingly fond 
of gaiety, Robert was very far from being an 
idleri and was never so happy as when hard at 
work in the ateliers of Kalique, designing and 
constructing some exquisite triumph of the jew- 
eller's art He possessed a real passion for 
gems, not for their intrinsic value or for his own 
personal adornment, but as objects of art and 
beauty, especially when so arranged as to com- 
bine the native quality of the jewel with a de- 
sign that might captivate the eye. His reputa- 
tion at twenty-eight was unusual for a person 
of this age, and the more to his credit as it was 
thoroughly merited and not the result of any 
personal influence. 

Mr. Kalique quite appreciated the good for- 
tune that had brought him so able a designer as 
Bobert, for he considered the young man not 
only a skilled artist, but a person in whom he 
could repose all trust, the son of a prominent 
business colleague and heir to a large fortune, 
all of which had its importance in the case of a 
person to whose hands were often confided gems 
of great value. The only drawback, from the 
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jeweller's point of view, was the fact that he 
knew Bobert to be a yonng man of rather ex- 
travagant tastes. 

One morning in Febmary Robert arrived at 
the ateliers, and had just slipped on his linen 
working blouse when one of the salesmen from 
the showrooms came up to say that Mr. Kalique 
would like to see him at once in his private of- 
fice. Bobert went down without bothering to 
take off his blouse, for the relations between 
him and the head of the house were rather those 
of fellow-artists than of employer and em- 
ployS. He f oxmd Mr. Kalique in conference 
with a smartly dressed yotmg fellow whose 
speech and manner proclaimed him to be Eng- 
lish. 

**Mr. Sautrelle/' said the jeweller, ** permit 
me to make you acquainted with Mr. Halsey, 
the secretary of our friend and client, the Baron 
Bosenthal, of Budapest.'' 

The two young men bowed. Turning to Mr. 
Kalique, Bobert observed that his manner was 
slightly agitated. 

**Mr. Sautrelle," said the proprietor, **we 
have been honoured with a very interesting com- 
mission, and you, Mr. Sautrelle, are to execute 
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ii Onr esteemed client requests that the work 
be nndertaken by myself with my own hands. I 
have, however, just explained to this gentleman 
and shall further explain to the Baron Bosen- 
thai that — all professional pride removed — ^I 
feel that the interest of onr client can be no bet- 
ter served than by yourself/' 

Bobert grew red with pleasure. He was, in 
fact, really touched, for Mr. Kalique had been 
for years the acknowledged head of his profes- 
sion. Bobert was really a modest young man, 
and the pride he took in his work was less for 
himself than for his art. Mr. Kalique stepped 
in front of him, raised his two hands, in which 
he held a morocco leather case about four inches 
square, and snapping open the lid offered the 
contents to Bobert 's inspection. 

'^Look," said he, in the hushed voice of a high 
priest about to present to one of the initiate a 
sacred relic 

Bobert looked, and under his eyes lay such a 
diamond as he had never seen, barring not even 
the Begent or Pitt diamond in the Louvre. It 
was not the size that was so impressive, for this 
stone was not a third as large as the Begent, 
but the marvellous purity and the colour of pro- 
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nonnced blue, such as Bobert had never before 
beheld. 

^^It must be the Sultana!" he gasped 

'^It is the Snltana," said Mr. Kaliqne in a 
solemn tone, ^^recut and fresh from the hands 
of the lapidary in Amsterdam. As yon ob- 
serve, it is of the brilliant form. The most in- 
teresting thing about it is the marvellous blue 
colour, which is in reality a pure tone, not 
merely a tint." 

^^ Baron Bosenthal, who is a connoisseur of 
gems," observed Mr. Halsey, in good French 
but with a strong British accent, ''said that not 
one person in fifty would pronounce the stone 
a diamond at first glance. The fifty-first, who 
happened to know, would sell his soul for it. 
That's what gives it its great value." 

''The baron is right," said Mr. Kalique. "I 
have never seen such a stone." He turned to 
Bobert. 

"The baron," said he impressively, "secured 
this stone, meaning to add it to the valuable col- 
lection of the Baroness Bosenthal. For certain 
sentiments of strong personal friendship they 
now wish to present it as a wedding gift to the 
daughter of the Duke d'Irancoy." 
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**It is the gift of a sovereign,*' said Robert, 
unable to take bis eyes from the magnificent 
stone. 

Mr. Halsey cleared his throat. ^^The Dnke 
d'Irancoy,*' said he, **once performed a serv- 
ice for Baron Rosenthal which the latter feels 
that he can never repay. He now wishes to 
present the stone to Mademoiselle d'Irancoy as 
a token of his undying affection for the family. ' ' 

Mr. Kaliqne turned to his yonng assistant 
**Now, Mr. Sautrelle,'* said he, **we have carte 
blanche to mount this stone in a tiara in any 
manner that may appeal to us as most artistic 
It is, however, the baron's idea — and in this he 
shows himself to be a person of the highest ar- 
tistic perceptions — ^that such a wonderful gem 
entirely alone and without embellishment of any 
kind is far too striking, in fact almost terrify- 
ing, as a personal ornament. He thinks, and I 
quite agree with him, that the wonderful quali- 
ties of the stone should be modulated, while yet 
enhanced, by surrounding gems artistically ar- 
ranged. His idea, Mr. Sautrelle, as no doubt 
you have already perceived, is that which in- 
fluenced such peerless creatures as the Queen 
of Sheba, Cleopatra, the Sultana Roxalana, or. 
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to be more modem, the Qneen Elizabeth, of 
England, to surround themselves by a galaxy 
of lovely handmaidens — the loveliest to be found 
— ^if for no other reason than to give the admir- 
ing observer the opportunity to compare the un- 
equalled beauty of the mistress with her ravish- 
ing satellites, thus to realise the beauty of the 
former.'* He waved his hands. 

"Mr. Kalique,'* observed Mr. Halsey, "has 
entirely appreciated Baron Rosenthal's idea. 
He considers that the Sultana should be sur- 
rounded by other gems of as pure water, though 
naturally of lesser size. He leaves the arrange- 
ment of the whole entirely to Mr. Kalique, only 
limiting the total expense of these other jewels 
and the workmanship to the sum of a million 
francs. ' ' 

"What a gift!" Robert muttered. 

"Now, Mr. Sautrelle," said Kalique, "you 
have not a great deal of time for this work, as 
the date on which the wedding ceremony is to be 
performed is the Tuesday following Easter. I 
should therefore advise that you set aside all 
other conunissions for this one. If you will 
kindly take the dimensions of the stone and 
turn your immediate attention tc the design, we 
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will take counsel upon it together as soon as you 
may be ready to submit your drawings." 

Bobert's friends saw but little of him for some 
weeks following. His first step was to get an 
invitation for an affair at which Mademoiselle 
d'lrancoy was to be present, and there he care- 
fully studied the head, features, hair and gen- 
eral type of the beautiful young girL Bobert 
was nothing if not an artist, and before giving 
a thought to the execution of his design it was 
first necessary for him to decide what would 
best harmonise with the lovely head that it was 
destined to adorn. He realised also that, as the 
fiance of Mademoiselle d'Irancoy was none 
other than the prominent Lord Falconstane, the 
tiara would be often on view before the critical 
eyes of the court and the high diplomatic circles. 

His impressions being at length thoroughly 
absorbed, Bobert set to work on his design. He 
realised fully his responsibility in allotting its 
environment to a regal gem such as might have 
ransomed any monardi the world has ever seen, 
but he had sufficient confidence in his abUity not 
to be dismayed by this knowledge. Neverthe- 
less he could think of little else besides the glo- 
^ous Sultana and the design that might best 
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present its glory. He saw his creation con- 
stantly in everything upon which his eyes hap- 
pened to rest, from a Tumeresqne sunset viewed 
from the Pont Alexandre III to the reflection 
of the lights on the wet pavement of the Place 
de la Concorde. He saw it in the silhouette of 
bare branches against the wintry sky; in the 
blaze from the stained-glass windows of a bril- 
liantly lighted cafe; through the frosted pane 
of his taxi ; in the eddies of the Seine ; in a piece 
of cracked ice on a frozen pond in the Bois de 
Boulogne ; on the glare from his andirons ; and 
in a broken cab wheeL At night he dreamed of 
it ; and yet every idea he put on paper seemed 
commonplace and banal. 

He got it at last under his microscope while 
working in the laboratory and trying to put the 
matter for a few minutes from his mind. With 
a febrile haste he sketched it off on a blotter, 
and two days later when he showed it perfected 
to Kalique the worthy jeweller flung his arms 
about the young man's neck and kissed him on 
both cheeks. 

**You are a great master, my dear Robert,'' 
said he, calling him for the first time by his 
Christian name. **You are a genius. For my- 
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self I have been content to retire on my lanrels, 
but I should gladly have given all of my profit 
in this commission to be able to evolve snoh a 
poem in our craft.'' 

The rest of the task was swift, easy and de- 
lightful, and in less than a month before the 
date set for its delivery Bobert himself accom- 
plished the final setting of the stones and the 
masterpiece was complete. Kalique begged 
hard to expose it, but on this point Baron 
Bosenthal was firm in his negative. He wrote 
from London expressing himself as delighted 
with the photograph of the tiara that had been 
sent him. 

**The day before the wedding,'* were his in- 
structions, ^ ^ send it by a confidential messenger 
to the Chateau d'Irancoy, in the chapel of which 
the ceremony is to be performed. Nobody must 
know anything about it until it is placed on the 
head of the bride. ' ' 

It was the cherished purpose of Mr. Kalique 
to go himself to the chateau with this beautiful 
token, but two days before the time set for the 
delivery a violent attack of lumbago stretched 
him on his bed, powerless so much as to roll 
upon his side. He sent for Bobert. 
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^^Tliis is the greatest disappointment of my 
life/' said Mr. Kalique. **We artists, as we 
get older, really take more pleasure in the ap- 
preciation of onr handiwork than in the money 
we receive in return. I have been looking for- 
ward with the greatest delight to my going to 
Irancoy, as I was sure of meeting many valued 
friends and clients who would be able to appre- 
ciate the tiara as it deserves. We have also, as 
you know, executed several other commissions 
for the corbeille of Mademoiselle d 'Irancoy, and 
I wished to see with my own eyes and hear with 
my own ears the tribute our creations are sure 
to evoke. But it is out of the question. This ac- 
cursed lumbago I I shall have to send some one 
else, and I shall ask my good friend, the prefect 
of police, to send two of his most trusted m^i 
with him.'' 

Bobert offered his condolences, though not, 
perhaps, with the same warmth he might have 
shown had not a sudden thought flashed across 
his brain. In his comments on the pleasure 
of the artist in witnessing the effect of his work 
Mr. Kalique had in fact absolutely voiced Bob- 
ert 's own sentiments. Bobert was not vain, but 
he knew that he hiad achieved a masterpiece, 
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and the thought of the sensation that must be 
produced by its presentation made him ex- 
tremely anxious to be present for this event. 

**But why not let me take it there myself? *' 
he asked. ^^And as for the police, there can be 
no possible danger, since nobody besides thQ 
Baron Rosenthal and his secretary knows for 
whom it was executed.'' 

Mr. Kalique nodded. 

* * That is true, ' ' he assented. * * Your sugges- 
tion is a very good one. You could take my 
car and make the run easily in five hours. In 
fact nothing could be better, as it would be a 
good thing in a business way to have our firm 
represented, especially by the chief designer. 
You are well known, and the acquaintances you 
could make might prove advantageous in the 
future. ' ' 

To this Robert made no reply. The mercan- 
tile part of his profession had always been to 
him its disagreeable feature, although lately a 
rather important consideration. His tastes 
were decidedly extravagant, and only the night 
before he had been drawn into a game of bac- 
carat at the club, in which his losses had been 
far greater than he could afford. 
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**The tiara is at present in my safe here in 
the house/' said Mr. Kalique. ** Suppose you 

9 

call here to-morrow directly after dejeimer, get 
it and proceed immediately to the Chateau 
d'Irancoy. You ought to arrive there by four 
o'clock. I should like to hear from your own 
lips what is said of it The Baron Rosenthal 
is now stopping at the house, and you will prob- 
ably meet also my old friend and client, the 
Baron Vilzhoven, whom you already know and 
for whose daughter you designed the emerald 
bracelet.*' 

It was thus conveniently arranged. Robert 
called the following day after an early dejeuner, 
and placed the tiara in a suitcase he had brought 
for the purpose. 

**In case of any possible delay on the road," 
said Mr. Kalique, **you will, of course, be care- 
ful that this case never leaves your hand for so 
much as a second." 

Robert snuled. * * You need have no fear, ' ' he 
answered, though a little nervously, as it oc- 
curred to him that he was holding at that mo- 
ment the value of at least two and a half million 
francs. Taking leave of his employer he went 
down and got into the car, which was a strongly- 
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powered afifair with a low-built limousine capa- 
ble of a high rate of speed. 

Three and a half hours of rapid going took 
them past Auxerre, from which place the 
chateau was about an hour distant. There was 
little chance of tire trouble on that perfect road, 
and Bobert counted on arriving at least an hour 
before dark. They were making splendid time, 
and consequently he was rather surprised when, 
just after leaving Vermenton, there came the 
blast of a siren from behind, and a long low open 
car containing four men raced past and disap- 
peared in a cloud of white dust 

** English chaps off to the Eiviera,'* was Rob- 
ert's thought, **and probably trying to fetch 
Macon for the night.'' 

Now, as people will remember who have made 
the run from Paris to the Biviera in motors by 
way of Avallon, there is, a short distance past 
Vermenton, a place where the road is tunnelled 
for perhaps two hundred yards through a curi- 
ous formation of ligneous rock, while the whole 
hillside is honeycombed with caves and grottoes, 
some of considerable extent. In the daytime 
the tunnel is unlighted, as one is able to see the 
road throughout its length, though with some 
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difficulty when the centre is reached. As Fer- 
nanda Mr. Kaliqne's chauffeur, came to the en- 
trance of the tunnel he saw a vehicle of some 
sort about half way through it; but as the road 
is plenty wide enough for two omnibuses to pass 
in safety he continued on his course, only to dis- 
cover, on reaching the object ahead, that it was 
an open road car and was drawn diagonally 
across the track in such a way as to make it im- 
possible for a second car to squeeze past. 

Approaching slowly in the dim light he struck 
his horn in a way to bring a clamour of rever- 
berations from the roof and walls ; then within 
a few feet of the other car he came to a stop. 

"It is no use, '' said one of three men, who was 
apparently examining the hind wheels ; " we ran 
too fast into this dirty place, and being blinded 
for the moment struck a hind wheel against the 
curb. It has locked and slewed us, as you see. 
However, if you will kindly lend us a hand no 
doubt we can slide over the rear of the car 
enough to let you pass.*' 

Bobert opened the door of the limousine and 
stepped down. Three men in goggles and 
motor coats were standing by the rear of x 
the damaged car, while a fourth appeared in the 
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domed blaze of light at the farther end of the 
ttumel, stationed there apparently to stop any 
motor that might enter from the other direc- 
tion, as the road turns sharply to the left be- 
yond the south entrance. 

**You are the people who just passed us on 
the road, are you not?*' asked Robert, 

"Yes/' answered one of the three, who was 
leaning over working at the wheeL **What 
cursed luck ! Why can 't they light this place t ' ' 
He spoke in French, though with a foreign ac- 
cent, and Robert decided that he must have been 
correct in judging them to be a party of Eng- 
lishmen. 

**If we all take hold of the rear end of the 
chassis we can slide the car over,'* said the 
same speaker a little impatiently. "This is a 
bad place to block the road." 

His two companions acted immediately on 
this advice. Robert and his chauffeur did like- 
wise. Robert, his hands clasped under the 
steel projection, was waiting for the word to 
heave together, when suddenly there flashed 
across his vision what seemed to be a multitude 
of shooting, swimming lights — and then for 
some minutes he knew no more. 
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When lie regained consdonsness it was to find 
himself flat on his back with the glare from a 
lantern shining in his face. For a moment he 
stared, dazed and blinking at the light, and as 
his senses returned he was conscious of Fer- 
nand's voice sobbing a steady stream of male- 
dictions. 

**What has happened!'* muttered Eobert, 
sitting np. 

**Ah, Mr. Santrelle/* cried Femand, "we 
have fallen into the hands of bandits.'' 

** Bandits?" Bobert echoed, and the word 
brought back his senses more quickly than any 
restorative could have done. "Did you say 
bandits f Look in the limousine, quick I Is my 
valise there?" 

The chauffeur gave a cry of despair. Al- 
though he had not been told of the object of their 
errand he had been able to imagine it, having 
read in the papers of the approaching wedding. 

"I have already looked," he answered chok- 
ingly. "There is nothing. Those assassins 
have not only stunned and pillaged us, but they 
have let all of the essence out of our tank. This 
man says that they passed him on the road, go- 
ing like demons." 
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**Ye8/' growled a peasant, who had stopped 
his cart behind the limonsine. ^'I just missed 
being knocked over, and I was well on my own 
side of the road — ^the pigs I'* 

Bobert leaned forward and took his hnmming 
head between his hands. For the moment he 
wished that the blow had been fatal and that he 
had never returned to consciousness. The Sul- 
tana was gone— the matchless Sultana and his 
wonderful work of art I He wanted only to die. 

But Femand, who had apparently recovered 
much more quickly than Bobert from the impact 
of the slungshot— f or such it must have been, 
as neither of them had so much as a contusion 
— ^had regained his senses in full. 

**We must notify the police at once—'' he be- 
gan, but Bobert interrupted him. 

**We have no time for the police I'* he cried. 
**If we go to Vermenton and talk for an hour 
in the meantime the bandits will put a hundred 
kilometres or so between us. What good are 
the police? I'd kiss my wrist to the police. 
You wait here; I am going to the end of the 
tunnel to borrow some essence from the first 
car that comes along. Then we'll take the road 
after these bandits and see if we can't find out 
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which way they have gone. The polioe can 
wait. Did yon ever hear of the police catching 
anybody! '* 

With this frenzied and highly impolitic speech 
he hnrried to the end of the tnnnel, where he 
pansed to stare down the cnrving sweep of road. 
He was still staring and tngging impotently at 
his crisp monstache when a stone came rattling 
down the steep, eroded cliff above his head and 
fell into the ditch a little to one side. Bobert 
tnmed and looked np. Sitting on a ledge of 
rock abont fifty yards above and directly over 
the dome of the tnnnel was a wild, ragged-look- 
ing figure, at the feet of which was a nondescript 
dog indnstrionsly hunting fleas. It was appar- 
ently this restless animal that had dislodged the 
stone. 

** There,** thought Bobert, "is a i)erson who 
might possibly give me some information. 
TThere were certainly f onr bandits, and the car- 
ter said there were only three in the car.** He 
raised his voice. 

**Come down here,** he called. "I want to 
speak to you.** 

The man stared down stolidly. Bobert hailed 
him again, whereupon he threw back his head 
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and laughed, not scornfully but as if at some- 
thing amusing. Much irritated Bobert started 
to clamber up over the rough, brown honey- 
combed rocks to where the other was sitting, for 
it had occurred to the young man that from his 
position over the road the fellow must have been 
able to look directly down into the car, and 
therefore should be able to tell him how many 
persons had driven off in it. 

As he drew near the dog got up and barked 
at him with bared fangs, but its master did not 
budge. Bobert observed that the man was old 
and very ragged, with a tangled mop of grey 
hair, a bushy beard and a seamed, evil face. He 
avoided Bobert 's glance and continued to stare 
down at the valley, which stretched away at his 
feet Bobert put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a five-franc piece. 

**I>o you want to earn a hundred sousf he 
asked. 

The owlish head turned sharply and a pair of 
closely set grey eyes gleamed at the piece of 
money. 

' ^ What does the gentleman want T ' ' he OTOi&ed 
harshly. 
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* *I want to know how many people were in the 
last anto that came through the tunneL" 

** Three, '^ answered the old man. 

'^ Goody" said Bobert, and handed him the 
five-franc piece; then took another from his 
pocket. * * Do yon want another hundred sous T ' ' 

Again came the glitter in the small, clear eyes. 

**0f course. Everybody wants money." 

**Then tell me what became of the man who 
was standing in the road here below at the en- 
trance to the tunnel." 

The old fellow pointed to the west, indicating 
the rocky rampart which in this place cuts 
across the valley of the little river Cure. 

**He went over there." 

** Behind that projection of the diflf!" 

'^Yes. People often go there to examine the 
grottoes." 

**Did he have anything in his hand!" 

**I did not notice. Have I earned my hun- 
dred sous!" 

'^ Yes," Bobert answered, and handed him the 
five francs. **Who are youT" he asked. 

**I am P^re Ledoux. Everybody knows P^re 
Ledoux. I live in that grotto over there. Peo- 
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pie often come to see my place and I recite 
verses which I compose myself. I was in the 
act of composing one just now. Wonld you like 
to hear it!'* 

**Not this moment, but you may still earn a 
few francs. *' He slipped off his ulster and held 
it out to the old man. '^Take this overcoat to 
my chauffeur, who is in the tunnel with the 
auto. Tell him not to wait for me, but to stop 
the first car that passes, borrow some essence, 
and go at once to Vermenton to report to the 
gendarmerie what has happened. What is the 
matter with youf 

The old fellow had shrunk back. Bobert 
glancing at him curiously saw that there was a 
wild, frightened look in his eyes and that his 
mouth was twitching under his bushy beard. 
The dog growled. 

**I do not want to have anything to do with 
the gendarmes, '^ he muttered. **I let them 
alone and they let me alone. Everybody knows 
that I am Pere Ledoux, an honest man who does 
nothing worse than to recite verses and sell his 
pictures to the tourists who come here in the 
STunmer to visit the grottoes. Good-day, gen- 
tleman'*; and to Eobert's surprise he slid off 
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the rock on to his feet and made his wbj down 
the steep bank to the road, the dog trotting at 
his heels and looking back to growl and show 
its teeth« 

Bobert stood watching the pair nntil they 
stmck the road, passed before the month of the 
tnnnel, then climbed np a short, steep path to 
disappear into the month of a grotto. He did 
not donbt the tmth of what the old fellow had 
told him, and for the moment scarcely knew 
how to act. Evidently the bandits had in some 
way got wind of his errand and had been wait- 
ing for him on the road, then had passed him 
and laid the trap in the tnnnel. The robbery 
achieved they had no donbt given the tiara to 
one of their band, who had slipped off to hide 
it in one of the caves. 

Robert realised that if he returned to the car 
the bandit might slip away and the tiara be lost 
forever. There seemed bnt one thing to do, 
and that was to keep in sight the place where the 
fellow had disappeared, in the hope of follow- 
ing him when he emerged. With his coat on 
his arm he descended to the road, passed the 
month of the tnnnel without taking his eyes 
from the hillside beyond, and mounting a little 
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path that led along the base of the steep, rocky 
hillside followed it for a short distance, then 
started to dimb np toward the shonlder of 
rock where the bandit had been last seen 
by Pere Ledonz. Bobert's reflections as he 
scrambled np over the rocks were far from 
pleasant. He was nnarmed and had to do with 
what he felt to be a well-organised and des- 
I>erate band of criminals. He began to think 
of the terrible Chn-C!hn le Tondeur and the 
events that were associated with the taking of 
this ferocions hmnan tiger, with a number of 
his band, at Mendon, and to wonder whether, 
perhaps, he might not be the victim of a like 
confederation of thieves. The inherited cau- 
tion of his bourgeois blood presently got him 
into a state where his knees would scarcely 
straighten to push him over the rough debris 
and his whole body felt cold and clammy. He 
reflected that, after all, he was in no way to 
blame, and under no obligation to run the very 
probable risk of a bullet from an automatic 
pistol. Even supposing that he had remained 
in the limousine, holding the little case in his 
lap, the result would have been the same, 
barring only that instead of having been 
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stuimed by the impact of a slungshot he and 
Femand would no donbt have been shot dead 
in their tracks and the bandits so much the bet- 
ter off. 

In Robert two great factors were at work 
against his naturally mild and harmless na- 
ture. One was the artist and the other the 
American, and if the artist is mentioned first 
it is because artists have sacrificed themselves 
for their work from the time when the best 
authorities on navigation said that if one were 
to sail as far to the westward as America one 
would tumble off the rim of the flat planet into 
space. Bobert's French blood had nothing 
noble in it, as otherwise he might have been 
quite ready to romp into the fray for the mere 
sake of the fight, even forgetting his art, which, 
when you come to think of it, arrived at a 
I)eriod when warriors made it possible for art- 
ists to pursue their talents, and none more 
appreciative than the warriors themselves. 
**DonH disturb my circles I'* said Archimedes 
when accosted by the soldiers of Marcellus at 
the capture of Syracuse, and the chances are 
that the rough legionaries would not have killed 
him, admiring as they did his beautiful de- 
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signs on the tiled floor, if he had not lost his 
temper and shoved one of them rather roughly 
away from a design he was in danger of rub- 
bing out with his sandaL 

Bobert himself was one of those partly math- 
ematioal artists, and his creations were apt to 
be rather geometric at times; but he was an 
artist none the less, and it was this rather than 
any high grade of physical courage that led 
him on to what he felt might easily prove his 
destruction. Somewhere in that honeycombed 
hillside was hidden the Sultana or, more than 
that, Bobert 's exposition of the wonderful 
gem; so he clambered on up the steep hillside, 
not knowing but that he was being watched 
from above, and that as he reached the sum- 
mit there might come a spurt of smoke from be- 
hind a boulder and he be sent rolling down the 
ragged slope. 

As he neared the place where he had been 
told the bandit had disappeared Bobert 's nerv- 
ousness increased, and he began to wonder 
whether, after all, art and a big diamond were 
worth a human life, especially his own. He 
was dripping with perspiration, although the 
air was crisp, and the strength was oozing out 
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of his legs and every onward step was an ef- 
fort; but he had inherited from his American 
mother a certain strain of dogged resolution, 
and this pushed him on despite his fears. 
When presently, however, he rounded a pro- 
jecting mass of rock and saw directly in front 
of him a small, black opening in the side of the 
cliff, he drew back as quietly as though he had 
run upon a grizzly bear. 

**He is certainly in there," said Robert to 
himself, '^and if he comes out and finds me 
here my life will not be worth two sous. As 
soon as he has hidden the tiara he will un- 
doubtedly go down to the road, since it is im- 
possible to get up the side of this accursed 
place. The best thing for me to do is to slip 
down below, keeping out of sight of the mouth 
of this hole, then wait imtil he comes down 
and follow him until we reach some place where 
I can get him arrested.'* 

This plan he quickly put into execution, 
partly retracing his steps and partly scram- 
bling down the rocky slope, until at the bot- 
tom he came upon a footpath that led along 
the edge of the little river. Slipping into the 
bushes that fringed the bank Robert worked 
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his way along untU he came in sight of the 
black mouth of the cave, and scarcely had he 
done so when he saw a man emerge and start to 
pick his way down between the rocks. Straight 
on toward Bobert he came, and the latter, see- 
ing that he was abont to strike the path di- 
rectly opposite and within a few yards of 
where he was concealed, dropped flat on his 
face in the long grass. Then, as the other 
drew near, Robert thought that his heart would 
stop beating, for in the person of the bandit he 
recognised a well-known figure of Parisian life 
and a club acquaintance of his own — Gustav, 
the only son of the Baron Vilzhoven. 



Whub Baron ViUshoven and Fulton were still 
in conversation Mills entered with the cheer- 
ing news that Virginia Lowndes was none the 
worse for her accident, barring a slight stiff- 
ness in her shoulder. 

^'That big head of hair saved her/' said he, 
''and the scratch came from a hairpin. She 
absolutely refuses to go to bed and is lying on 
the sofa making caustic remarks, of which Ful- 
ton is the inspiring cause." 

**May I go up and tell her how sorry I amf 
Fulton asked. 

**I suppose so. She dropped the score of 
the Konigskinder when she took her dive after 
the gander. Miss Vilzhoven and I are going 
to walk back up the road to look for it." 

**Tes. Go up and amuse her," said the 
baron. ''I must see about arranging a place 
for my motor. There is not room for three in 
the garage, and our two guests. Count Strelitso 
and Captain Bimbert, will be coming in soon. 
They have gone to a forest not far from here 
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to Mil a boar. Myself, I do not shoot Fish- 
ing is far more to my taste/' 

He rose heavily to his feet, clumping across 
the splendid oriental rugs in his hobnailed 
boots. At the door he looked back. 

**Do not dress for dinner/' said he. **We 
come down here to the country for simplicity, 
as you see. A hientoV^ And the big door- 
way framed his massive figure. 

Fulton followed Mills up the stone stairway, 
the steps of which were worn thin from many 
generations of feet. Gk)ing the length of a 
dark corridor Mills rapped outside the heavy 
portieres at the far end. 

**Mr. Fulton wouts to come in for absolu- 
tion,*' said he. 

**Mr. Fulton is already absolved, but he may 
come in if he likes," answered a clear voice that 
held no trace of suffering, and Mills and Ful- 
ton entered. The room was apparently a 
ladies' boudoir, of fair dimensions and hand- 
somely furnished in ancient Louis XV. Vir- 
ginia, in a flowered kimono, was lying on a 
chaise longue by the window, through which 
was to be seen a charming panorama of ter- 
raced gardens and distant fields already green, 
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sloping down to a little river, beyond which was 
a park or forest. The red sun was at the level 
of the treetopSy and its horizontal rays came 
through the window to paint a ruddy glow on 
the girl's face and touch her chestnut hair with 
a rim of gold. 

'^ Thank goodness, you're looking so much 
better I'' said Fulton fervently. ** Haven't you 
a headache or anything?" 

'^Nothing but a little soreness in the shoul- 
der, which Doctor Mills cheerfully assures me 
will be worse to-morrow. IVe always been a 
hard-headed young person, and besides, so 
much hair on a girl is not without its advan- 
tages.*' She looked at Mills: **If you and 
Basia are going after my music you'd better 
start; it's getting late." 

There was a rustle from an adjoining room 
and Miss Vilzhoven came in. Fulton looked at 
her with interest. She was strongly Magyar 
in type, with a rather broad face, grey eyes set 
well apart, a short, pretty nose, a wide mouth 
with strong even teeth, and a rather pointed 
but well-shaped chin. Her skin was very white, 
her hair black and thick, her lips full and ripe. 
A very pretty girl, Fulton thought, though sug- 
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gestiye of a primitive age. Her figure was 
strong, supple and generously rounded. One 
sees many such types in Vienna and Budapest, 
though there were about Basia Yilzhoven the 
refinements to be expected of an old race, such 
as the delicacy of her skin and the small, well- 
shaped hands and feet, also a slight haught- 
iness of manner. 

She gave Fulton a nod. '^You may amuse 
Miss Lowndes while Doctor Mills and I go to 
look for the music," she said, and picking up 
her dog whip from the table started for the 
dog, followed by Mills. 

Pulton drew up a chair. Virginia gave him 
a curious look. 

'^It's rather nice to see an American,'' said 
she. ''Are you any relation to the first steam- 
boat!'' 

''Yes. As that was the child of an ances- 
tor's brain I can count it as an uncle of mine. 
But the family has been ungrateful enough to 
desert steamboats for motors." 

"Motors are all right — ^when you happen to 
be inside the car," said Virginia. "How did 
you wander so far off the big route!" 

Fulton told her the circumstances that had 
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led to his quitting Monte Carlo for the open 
country. Virginia listened, her chin in her 
hand. 

^'So Doctor Mills lost all his money and his 
family ring,'* said she, "That is too bad. I 
like Doctor MiUs.'' 

"I have not liked him for two days — ^no, 
three,*' Fulton answered. **He lost his ring 
the day before we left Monte. However, I am 
beginning to like him better now.'* 

**Do you always stop when you see a girl 
with teeth and hair and eyes and thingsf Vir- 
ginia asked. 

Fulton squirmed a little. **I have never 
been one of those motorists," said he, "who go 
dashing madly through a coimtry with no re- 
gard to the interest and beauty to be found on 
either side of the road. When I see something 
to admire I stop to enjoy it, whether it be a 
chateau, moimtain scenery or a pretty ^rL 
Coming over the Esterel I stopped for ten min- 
utes to look at fhe view. So if I stopped to 
speak to you, you really oughtn't to blame me 
—or even if you did, nobody else would. One 
ought to be fair.'' He glanced at the gold- 
rimmed hair and sighed. 
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Virginia's forehead knitted in a Utile frown, 
but the dimple was struggling for expression. 
Little lines of malice were forming about her 
lips. 

**Why did you try to run over Napoleonf 
she asked. 

**I didn't.'' 

**Then you were acting purely in self -de- 
fence?" 

**Not even that. I was trying to sa^^him 
from himself." 

'^Listen I" she interruptedi raising her hand. 

Fulton listened. From the front of the house 
came the rumble of a motor, which from the 
deep pitch of sound the experienced ear could 
at once recognise as proceeding from a very 
high-powered car. The whine of a brake fol- 
lowed, and the noise of the motor became a 
low-toned purr. 

^^That must be Count Strelitso and Captain 
Bimbert coming back from the chasse,'*^ said 
Virginia. 

'*Who is Count Strelitso T" Fulton asked. 

**01i, he's a lot of things. But the most im- 
portant to me is that — Will you promise not 
to tellt" 
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** Word of honour 1'' 

**Well, then*' — ^Virginia's colour heightened 
and the little lines of malice became more pro- 
nounced — ^**he is my fiance.*' 

Fulton felt as though a glass of ice water 
had been suddenly dashed in his face. His 
ready tongue was silenced for a minute; then 
he asked: 

«*What else is het*' 

** Isn't that enough T" 

**For Count Strelitso, yes. Otherwise he 
ought to be shot But who is he to deserve so 
much?" 

**He is a Bussian from the Baltic provinces, 
and very much of a man. Everybody likes and 
admires him. I met him at Baron Yilzhoven's 
house in Paris a couple of months ago, and I've 
seen a lot of him since. We are going to be 
married as soon as I come of age, which will be 
in a few months. I thought I'd tell you, be- 
cause like all Bussians he's horribly jealous, 
and if he saw you trying to flirt with me he'd be 
quite capable of making a scene," she finished 
naively. 

**I'll try to keep him from making a scene," 
said Fulton gloomily. 
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**Tes, do be good.'* Virginia leaned toward 
him with a flashed face and eyes that were 
bright with expectancy. The loose folds of her 
kimono slipped open to expose a creamy throat, 
which stirred Fulton far more than had the 
magnificent view to be seen from the top road 
between Nice and Monte Carlo. ** Isn't it 
funny,'* said she, **how differently one feels 
with one's own people? Talking with Doctor 
Mills was just like talking to one's big brother 
— or something ; and you are the same. Beally, 
Mr. Fulton — ^it — ^it makes me sort of homesick. ' ' 
Her grey eyes were a little misty. **I know 
that you will both try to help me, for Baron 
Vilzhoven doesn't approve one bit, and Basia 
is not sympathetic, although she's in love her- 
self. »' 

**With whom?" asked Fulton rather stu- 
pidly. 

**With a man who is nice enough, though 
rather beneath her — ^a Mr. Sautrelle, who is a 
sort of expatriated American and the head de- 
signer of Kalique's in Paris." 

**The jeweller in the Place VendomeT'* 

"Yes. Mr. Sautrelle is really an artist, I 
suppose ; but just the same, if the baron knew 
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about it he'd be furious. '' Virginia spoke 
hurriedly and as if trying to draw the conver- 
sation from her own affairs. ''Mr. Sautrelle 
goes to the Yilzhoyens' quite often^ though I 
wonder that he does, as Gustavy Basia's 
brother, can't stand him and is scarcely de- 
cent to him. Mr. Sautrelle designed that 
bracelet Basia wears. She even wears it to 
bed. Listen 1'' 

From the corridor outside there came the 
sound of heavy uncertain steps; then a rich 
barytone voice, which said soothingly in 
French: ''Easily. Lean on me, old fellow.'' 

Virginia sat bolt upright and the colour left 
her face. 

"What's thatt" she asked breathlessly. 
"There must have been an accident Oh, Mr. 
Fulton, do go and see." 

Fulton jumped to his feet, but at the same 
minute the portieres were pushed aside and 
the baron entered. 

"They have come back," said he. "Eim- 
bert is very ilL He has had a return of the 
fever which he caught in Java, and this sud- 
den change of the weather has brought it out 
He felt badly this morning, so instead of re- 
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maining at the chcbsse they went for a ran over 
the road, lunching at Avallon. Now Bimbert 
is worse. His lips are blue. Strelitso is help- 
ing him to bed. Bimbert seems to be in the 
very devil of a humour, and persists that it 
is nothing but a slight touch of malaria. He 
did not speak politely to Auguste, who wished 
to help himi and when I suggested Doctor 
Mills, he growled like a sick bear and made re- 
marks not complimentary to the medical pro- 
fession. * ' 

**They got drenched in that shower yester- 
day,^' said Virginia, **and no doubt that helped 
to bring on the attack.'' She turned to Ful- 
ton: ** Captain Bimbert is a retired officer of 
the Dutch army and has coffee plantations in 
Java. He was out there for several months 
last year. If you'll excuse me now I believe 
I'll dress." 

Fulton went out with Baron Vilzhoven, go- 
ing to his room to change his motoring costume 
for a light serge suit, since his host had put the 
ban on dinner clothes. He was busy with his 
toilet when Mills came in. . 

**Did you find the musicf Fulton asked. 
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**Yes. Say, Pete, we may have missed some 
excitement by leaving the main road/' 

** Don't think we've got any kick on that 
score," Fulton answered. ** What's hap- 
pened!" 

** There's been a hold-up by some motor 
bandits where the road goes through a tunnel 
near Arcy, just this side of Yermenton. A big 
Paris jeweller was bringing down some stuff 
for a wedding that's due at a chateau not far 
from here, and some crooks in a motor stopped 
his car in the tunnel, laid out the jeweller and 
his chauffeur and got away with the goods." 

**Who sang you all thatT" 

**A man we met on the road who had just 
come from Yermenton on his wheel. It seems 
that it wasn't the jeweller himself but a confi- 
dential clerk or something, and now he's cleared 
out and the police are looking for him. Looks 
as if he was one of the gang. The crooks pre- 
tended they had broken down, and when the 
two in the jeweller's car got down to lend a hand 
they were tapped gently on the head with a 
slungshot The whole thing sounds sort of 
fishy. If we hadn't left the road we'd have 
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just about been there when the job was pulled 
off/' 

'^I like it just as well here/' said Fulton 
ttirough his sponge. 

'^There's no kick coming from me,'' an- 
swered Mills. **Say, Pete, she's a bully girl, 
once you melt the ice." 

'^I hadn't noticed the ice — or at least not 
since it was cracked by the searchlight," an- 
swered Fulton with a facetious air. 

^'Oh, shucks! I'm speaking of Basia — ^Miss 
Vilzhoven. I'd like to know her better. Can't 
we get Connors to put the motor on the blink 
so that we'll have to stop over another dayt" 

**It wouldn't be honest," answered Fulton 
sadly. '^ Besides my girl's got a mash on this 
cursed Hun that's stopping here— only this is 
a confidence." 

**Well, you're a good confidence man all 
right It can't be possible that Basia's a 
maverick either. She's got too many good 
looks. I suppose we shall have to steal out into 
the cold world again, and I a pauper." He 
sighed deeply and began to throw things out 
of his valise. 

A servant came in presently with lights, and 
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when Fulton went down a little later he found 
in the salon the baron, Basia, Mills,, and a 
handsome man not much older than himself 
who was presented as Connt Strelitso. As 
soon as the opportunity offered Fulton studied 
this individual with an involuntary animosity 
that contained a good deal of grudging admira- 
tion. The Bussian was certainly a splendid 
figure of a man. Physically he was a little 
above medium height, with a strong, well- 
shaped figure, broad of shoulder, full of chest, 
and small of waist. His features were clean- 
cut, dominant and high-bred, while a certain 
quality of harshness was relieved by a pair 
of extremely attracidve eyes of indescribable 
colour, but containing that expression of com- 
bined warmth and mockery often to be ob- 
served in the eyes of Italians of the upper 
classes. 

In spite of his instinctive dislike Fulton was 
forced to admit to himself that here was a 
strong and extremely attractive personality. 
He thought of Virginia and gave an inward 
sigh. He was still thinking of Virginia and 
Strelitso was listening with a polite impatience 
to the story of the accident, with frequent 
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glances toward the door, when there came the 
click of a slipper on the parqnet, the swish of a 
skirt, and it seemed to Fulton, as he glanced 
quickly over his shoulder, that some mediaeval 
portrait of a court beauty had suddenly stepped 
down from its frame. 

Virginia might have posed for La Valliere or 
Du Barry costumed for a garden fete at Ver- 
saillesi as she stood smilingly against the 
background of rich Gobelin tapestries. Her 
pointed corsage, cut square at the neck and 
filled with old lace, was of blue satin ; over her 
hips was draped the same stuff in a pannier 
effect, which opened over a skirt of stiff gold 
brocade reaching to the ankles. Her stockings 
were of the same tint as the corsage and her 
little slippers with their red high heels matched 
the brocade of the skirt. Bound her neck was 
a narrow strip of black velvet ribbon held 
snugly by an old paste buckle, with a similar 
decoration round her left wrist. Her hair 
alone held a modem note, yet in its simple 
arrangement went charmingly with her cos- 
tume. 

Vilzhoven broke the admiring silence with a 
hoarse chuckle. 
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** Heavens,'^ said he, **thi8 is what I get for 
trying to introduce the ethics of Tolstoi at my 
simple country house! If that sage were to 
see this child he would run down into the cel- 
lar and stay there until she had been sent away 
— ^and that would not be so unwise a thing for 
a man to do if he values his peace of mind." 

''It certainly is madness to remain,'' sighed 
Strelitso, who spoke perfect English, in reply 
to Vilzhoven. 

**The cellar is locked,*' said the baron, *'so 
we shall have to run our risk. What a girll'' 
He looked at Fulton and flung out his hands. 
*'When she is not studying her role of Gretchen 
with the geese, or that of Mimi in the attic, or 
Juliet on the balcony, or Micaela over by the 
grottoes, she must be studying her costumes in- 
stead. Who are you nowT" he demanded. 

Virginia gave him a sweeping curtsey. 

**I am Manon," she answered. '^ ^Excusez- 
moi; je suis encore toute et our die.* " 

She slipped into the room and made her way 
to a divan in the comer, whither Strelitso fol- 
lowed her. Basia came into the room at the 
same moment Her face was very white and 
her hands were tightly clasped. 

HEW T0*« • 
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**Well," asked the baron sharply, **what did 
you leamf " 

The others looked np inqniriiigly. Basia 
moistened her lips and seemed to be trying to 
compose herself. 

**I have just telephoned to Vermenton," she 
said in a low voice. '^It was Mr. Sautrelle in 
Kalique's car, and he was on his way to the 
Chateau d'Irancoy with a diamond tiara valued 
at two million francs. '* 

**WhatI What I'' cried the baron, springing 
to his feet **What is that you tell met A 
tiara worth two million francs t Impossible I" 

**What*s all this? '* cried Strelitso sharply. 

Basia, in a voice that trembled slightly, told 
what she had just learned from the Yermenton 
station of the gendarmerie natiotiale. The 
others listened, stupefied. Basia sank down 
upon a chair. 

**That is terrible I ^' growled the baron. 
**Who could have sent such a gift? And this 
young Sautrelle, who was intrusted with the 
delivery of the tiara, is Kalique's chief de- 
signer and a friend of ours. I cannot believe 
that he was implicated. His father is a rich 
man and he is the only son.'' He looked at 
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Basia. '^Yon say that nothing has been seen 
of himt'' 

^^ Nothing. The monnted police have been 
searching the locality." 

**What sort of a car was this one of the 
bandits' t" asked Strelitso. 

<< Nobody seems to know," Basia answered. 
**Mr. Kaliqne's chanffenr could say only that 
it was a long, open car, very high-powered and 
he thought of foreign make." She looked at 
her father. "What do you think has happened 
to Mr. Sautrellet" she asked. 

The baron shrugged. "It is impossible to 
say," he answered. ^*8apristi! What times 1 
One would say we were in the Middle Ages. 
Two million francs I" He knit his bushy 
brows. "Do you know," said he suddenly, "I 
would be willing to wager that this tiara was a 
gift from my old friend, Isidor Rosenthal. He 
is devoted to the dTrancoy family. I believe 
that the Duke d'lrancoy once rendered him a 
great service when he was in rather a tight 
place with the government What a blow to 
poor Mr. E^aliquet Let us hope the jewels 
were insured. But come, we will learn more 
to-morrow. Is not dinner nearly ready t" 
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He glanced toward the door and saw the old 
butler, AngastOy standing on the threshold. 
**Come, children,'' said he, **we are served." 

At table the conversation turned naturally 
on the subject of the motor bandits, the weight 
of the discourse being principally sustained- 
by the baron, though not until after the roast, 
for the hale old disciple of Tolstoi held all 
things secondary to the replenishing of physi- 
cal force. Then, reinforced in mind and body 
by two servings of soup and several perch from 
the river, he proceeded to sum up the scat- 
tered observations from round the table. 

"There is no excuse for such crimes," said 
he. "They can only occur when a govern- 
ment combats modem science with Middle- 
age methods — ^and most governments do that, 
as otherwise the Radicals scream so loud that 
everybody is frightened, including themselves. 
Radicals are all right — ^as they get older. 
They remind me of a bloodhound pup that was 
given me by an English friend. The voice of 
this young dog developed faster than his mind 
and body, and when something moved him to 
protest it made him so noisy that one could 
not hear what was going wrong. In France 
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it is the same; they bark but they do not bite, 
and at Vermenton the gendarmes are going 
about on horseback looking for a motor car that 
can ran a^vray from the Sud Express. As 
weapons they have always only their sabres 
and an obsolete revolver to use against a 
modem arm. It is stupid. Why do they not 
give the police motorcycles and automatic pis- 
tols t^' He glanced round the table as though 
to challenge dissent, then filled his mouth and 
continued : 

** Today the people are different too. Stre- 
litso and Bimbert hunt boars with shotguns full 
of buckshot. I hunted them in my youth with 
a spear, and if I had to sleep in the snow I did 
not take a chilL Now here is this young Sau- 
trelle. A bandit hits him on the back of the 
head with a little bag of shot, and he topples 
over. I have been hit over the head with the 
butt of a musket, and all the harm that it did 
was to give me a white lock which the ladies 
found interesting. Auguste, bring some of the 
quatre-vingt'treize champagne. It is not al- 
ways that we have such distinguished guests.'* 

A slight silence fell, while the baron filled in 
the chinks with cabbage and lentils. The old 
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butler had anticipated the order, and when the 
host had drunk a goblet of champagne and had 
carefully wiped his thick moustache and beard 
on the napkin tucked under his loose^ low col- 
lar, he continued : 

**The trouble of these times is greed. We 
are becoming too luxurious, and luxuries are 
dear. Now, for instance, this young SautreUe, 
who has sat very often at our table. I must 
say it looks badly for him. He has been play- 
ing high at the dub, for the last time that I 
was in Paris his gains were the talk of the 
evening. The worst of it is that he will in- 
herit plenty of money, and there seems no rea- 
son for his having alUed himself—'' 

But the respectful silence attending on the 
discourse of the host was suddenly broken. 
'Virginia leaned forward, her grey eyes black, 
and there was a red splash in either cheek. 

** Baron Vilzhoven," said she, **may I 
speakf 

The old man knit his bushy eyebrows. 

"Yes, my dear,'' he answered a little groflBy, 
"when I have finished." 

"Thank you," said Virginia, and drawing 
back in her chair begsm to talk in a low tone 
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to Strelitso. Wzhoven took a gulp of cham- 
pagne ; then looked around the table helplessly. 

"What was I saying f he asked. 

**Ton were saying,*' Fnlton answered with 
a suppressed grin, **that the times have grown 
too luxurious, and that the French government 
ought to supply the police with modem guns 
and means of pursuing criminals." 

**That is true,'* muttered Vilzhoven; then 
turned to Auguste. 

** Serve the salad,*' he growled, **and I hope 
that the woodcock are not overcooked." 

There came one of those angel-passing si- 
lences that sometimes occur at a dinner, where 
many divers impulses are rife and seem, as one 
might say, to lock horns for an instant. When 
somebody with sufficient courage writes a book 
on social psychology this transient second will 
probably be described as a crisis in the hectic 
course of entertainment, and a remedy may be 
prescribed. Yet they inevitably occur, and 
often the high gods seize on the pause to instil 
their own counsels. Perhaps at this moment 
Virginia was their direct emissary, for her 
throaty voice broke the silence, a good deal as 
that of a nightingale apologises in its first deep 
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note for breakmg the peace that belongs to the 
night. 

**Poor Mr. Sautrelle,*' said she tentatively. 

There was a moment of silence; then Baron 
Vilzhoven began to growl like a dog. 

**But why *poor Mr. Sautrelle*!*' he de- 
manded, knitting his bushy eyebrows and glar- 
ing at the girl. 

** Because,*' said Virginia calmly, "every- 
body within reach of the Paris evening papers 
is probably reading about the crime and saying 
that he is in league with the robbers.'* 

**Ho !'* grunted Vilzhoven. **Tou flatter the 
enterprise of the Paris evening papers. But 
what if that were so t Why shouldn *t one think 
him guiltyf 

Again Virginia leaned forward. 

"Because it is so plain that he is not," she 
answered, lifting her voice, with a sudden, 
startling effect. "Stop a moment to think. 
Baron Vilzhoven. Let's use our imagination. 
So far we don't know very much about it, but 
they say that after he came to, Sautrelle went 
out of the tunnel and disappeared. Why 
should he have done that? If he'd been in 
league with the bandits he would have stayed 
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with his car, wouldn^t het Nobody could have 
proved anything. But by going off and not 
coming back he has made himself suspected. 
Then why did he do itt** 

There was no answer. Virginia looked round 
the table. 

** Maybe he found some clue and started in 
to follow it up,'* ventured MUls. 

'^Of course/* answered the girl. ** That's 
the only explanation. *' 

**But how could he find a clue,'* said 
Strelitso, setting down his glass, **if the 
bandits had already gonef 

** Precisely,** growled Vilzhoven sulkily. 

Virginia gave a little shrug of impatience. 
"You men make me tired,** said she. **It 
isn*t modem arms and transportation that you 
need here in your old countries; it*s modem 
thought. Just think for a moment what you 
would have done in Sautrelle*s place. You 
would have run out of that black hole to look 
round, wouldn*t yout Then suppose that you 
had seen a car coming. Yoa would have run 
down the road and stopped it and asked: 
*Have you passed a big racing cart* and so 
forth. 'Y,es; a car like that tore past just be- 
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low here at Chose-snr-Cure.' 'Well, then, 
they are motor bandits,' and so forth. Then 
they turn round and rush back over the road 
to spread the alarm, Sautrelle with them. Or 
they come to a cross-road and Sautrelle leaves 
them to investigate. But as to his being an 
accomplice, why it's too silly for words 1" 

**Then you think that Sautrelle found some 
clue and followed it upt" asked Mills. 

**0f course he did. There's no other sup- 
position." 

Nobody spoke. Basia leaned toward Fulton, 
who was at her right. Her eyes were glowing 
like coals. 

**Tou Americans ought to be proud of your 
women," said she. 

**We are, I think. So are the women. 
But—" 

**What?" Virginia interrupted. 

**We were admiring your logic," said Pul- 
ton. 

**Well," demanded Virginia, "what's the 
matter with it t" 

^'Nothing." 

Virginia threw him a combative look; then 
helped herself to the half of a woodcock. 
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Vilzhoveiii his month full of salad, came to her 
rescue. 

**You are right,'' said he. **I am reproved. 
In this country the men talk too much. They 
should listen to the young girls, as they do in 
America. But your points are well taken. 
Let me give you some salad. There is not 
enough vinegar in the sauce, but otherwise it 
is excellent. As for Mr. Sautrelle, no doubt we 
will read to-morrow that he has recovered the 
tiara and killed a bandit with his teeth. He 
has very nice teeth. I noticed them the last 
time that he dined with us in Paris.'' 

Virginia felt the blood pouring into her face. 
Her feet scuffled on the oak parquet Then 
Mills' elbow touched hers, not accidentally but 
with a purpose. 

**Sit still," said he; **don't let them josh 
you." 

She crowded against him. **I don't mind 
the baron," said she, **but I just hate Mr. Ful- 
ton. He gets on my nerves. ' ' 

** Never mind," said Mills comfortingly; 
**you'll like him later on. He's had a trying 
time for the last few days. It's all been my 
fault." 
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**How your fault!'' 

'^I promised not to gamble at Monte; then 
went and lost my shoestrings — '* 

**And your ring/' 

'*Did he tell you that t Why, dam him— " 

**Hu8h. He's looking over here. Doctor 
Mills, did Mr. Fulton tell you what I told him 
this afternoon t" 

**No." 

**Tes, he did. I can see it in your face. 
Men are such awful liars. Look I Isn't it a 
beauty t Such a lovely ruby, and the setting 
so quaint and old-fashioned. I'd rather have 
it than something from Kalique. Only don't 
tell anybody. Basia will never notice it be- 
cause I wear so many different things." She 
glanced warily round the table. **LookI It's 
a family heirloom of the Strelitsos." 

Mills glanced down at the dainty hand 
thrust toward him under the protecting rim of 
the table. He glanced, then looked, then 
stared — ^for the ring was the same from which 
he had parted before the Casino at Monte 
Carlo. 

** What's the matter!" asked Virginia, 
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**I — ^I'm just wondering where — ^where he 
fonnd that old setting/* 

^^Bussian work. Don^t yon think it^s aw- 
fully nnnsual J'* 

**Awfully. Let me look." 

Virginia hesitated; then seeing that Stre- 
litso, Basia and Fulton were involved in some 
argument, while the baron was busy with his 
bird, she lifted her hand to the light from the 
candles. Mills did not prolong his ex£unina- 
tion. The first glance was enough to convince 
him that there could be no mistake; that the 
ring was undoubtedly the one he had gambled 
away. 

In spite of his astonishment he managed to 
control his voice and expression as he said in 
a low voice : 

**It is really very handsome. And so you 
are engaged to him!*' 

**HushI Yes, but don^t say a word about it 
The baron doesn't approve. He says that I 
can do much better.*' She gave a stifled little 
laugh. ** Europeans are so cold-blooded about 
matchmaking. Michael has told me frankly 
that he is poor; but it doesn't matter, as I 
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shall have an awful lot of money when I come 
of age. Don't yon think he's very handsome 
and distinguished t" 

**Very, And he says that this ruby ring is 
an old family heirloom f 

**Yes, it belonged to his mother. That alone 
makes it worth a lot to me. ' ' 

**Does that big car in the garage belong to 
Count StrelitsoJ'' asked Mills. 

**No, that is Captain Rimbert's. He is very 
rich.'' 

She turned to answer some remark addressed 
to her by Vilzhoven, who had got over his in- 
stant's irritation. Mills stared at the table- 
cloth. **How," he asked himself, **did this 
lying adventurer get hold of my ring?" 

Mills had been told that Strelitso and Bim- 
bert had been guests of Vilzhoven for the past 
ten days. The only explanation of the mystery 
seemed to be that the man who had bought the 
ring on the steps of the Casino must have been 
a dealer about to return to Paris and a person 
known to Strelitso. The count might have 
written to this individual, commissioning hini 
to send him a ring of a certain value that might 
pass for a family heirloom, sentiment thus tak- 
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ing the place of high intrinsic worth. Mills 
could realise that Strelitso was playing for a 
high stake, and could therefore afford to dis- 
burse three or four thousand francs in a sym- 
bolic gift that was to bind to him a very lovely 
and talented girl who was on the eve of inherit- 
ing a large fortune. There really seemed to 
be no other possible solution for the puzzle, and 
so far as Mills was personally concerned the 
situation was strictly no affair of his. He had 
sold the ring outright for a fair-enough price, 
under the circumstances, and if Strelitso saw 
fit to buy it and lie about it to Virginia, that 
was Strelitso 's business and the girl's. Mills 
felt that the only decent thing for him to do 
was to keep his mouth shut. 

The excellent dinner was pleasantly finished 
and the whole party adjourned to the salon. 
They were taking coffee when the butler came 
in to say that Miss Basia was called to the 
telephone. The girl excused herself and 
hurried out, to return at the end of perhaps 
five minutes. 

**It was Isabel dTrancoy,** said she. "They 
have heard of the robbery and everybody is 
terribly excited, and small wonder. You were 
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right, papa, the tiara was the gift of the Bosen- 
thals. The baron is now at the chateau for 
the wedding, and what do you think it wast — 
that wonderful new diamond, the Sultana 1'* 

Strelitso sprang forward suddenly, upsetting 
his coffee. 

*'Whatt" he exclaimed. 'VThe Sultanat 
That blue diamond f 

**Tes," answered Basia. "It was the Sul- 
tana, set with other stones in a tiara designed 
by Bobert Sautrelle. But that is not aU. 
The same bandits, not satisfied with the Sul- 
tana, committed another robbery just after 
dark on the road near Avallon. They must 
belong to a well-organised band, for their sec- 
ond victim was also a dealer in jewels — ^a man 
named Durand. 

**DurandJ** cried Strelitso. "Impossible t 
I know that dealer. He goes every year to 
Monte Carlo to buy from players who have 
lost at the tables 1 ' ' 

"So you see,'* cried Basia, "the bandits must 
have been informed that valuable jewels were 
being sent from Kalique's and that this other 
dealer was coming over the road. Poor Bob- 
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Everybody began to talk at once, but Mills 
said nothing. He was watching Strelitso, and 
he saw the brilliant eyes of the count flash in- 
voluntarily at the ruby on the slim finger of 
Virginia Lowndes. 



IV 

Aftbb Gustav Vilzhoven passed the thicket 
where he was ambushed Bobert lay for a few 
moments scarcely less stmmed than he had 
been from the blow of the slungshot on the 
back of his head. The confusion of his mind 
was such that he could neither think nor act 
But this inertia lasted for only a few seconds, 
and by the time Gustav had disappeared round 
a bend of the path Bobert had himself in hand 
again. He scrambled to his feet and stood for 
an instant or two mentally analysing the situa- 
tion. 

The result of this brief reflection was far 
from agreeable. Bobert 's nature was highly 
sensitive, yet possessing a certain obstinacy 
that often passed for a *Hhick skin.'* Al- 
though a frequent guest at the house of Baron 
Vilzhoven and a profoundly respectful ad- 
mirer of Basia's, he knew that his social posi- 
tion there was insecure. As an artist he re- 
ceived respect and consideration, but as a 
tradesman he was regarded a bit askance. 

84 
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And the worst of it was that Bobert kneiw 
himself to be both, for he had brought several 
large orders to the house of Elaliquei not for 
the conunission that was pressed upon him by 
his appreciative employer, but for the pleasure 
it gave him to create some charming design 
that might call admiring attention to a lovely 
head or throat or wrist Robert's nature was 
such that he could not see a pretty girl with- 
out saying to himself: ^^What a shame that a 
girl with such a delicious skin cannot afford to 
set it off with one of my designs/' 

Basia's bracelet was the result of Bobert 's 
appreciation of the girPs perfectly moulded 
wrist, and incidentally the baron had been 
obliged to dig rather deep in his pocket for the 
gift Basia herself, being a bit of a savage 
from the lower Danube, had fallen in love with 
the man who adorned her, with no particular 
regard for the person who paid the bill, who 
happened to be her father. Basia was much 
more grateful to Bobert than to the old baron, 
who grunted over the fact. 

But whereas Bobert had always been kindly 
entertained by the father, he could not say as 
much for the treatment he had received from 
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the son. Althongh he had frequently met 
Gustav at clubs and restaurants and the races, 
the young man had always presented a patron- 
ising manner, though invariably polite and con- 
siderate. It was this very consideration that 
had led Robert to say to him a fortnight earlier, 
when they happened to meet at the club, that 
he hoped the Baron and Mademoiselle Vilz- 
hoven would not think him too inappreciative 
for having declined several invitations to din- 
ners and receptions, as he had been very much 
occupied with a design for a tiara for the cor- 
beille of Mademoiselle d'Irancoy. In fact, 
Bobert could not be sure but that in the exul- 
tation of the moment — ^f or everybody had dined 
extremely well and his work was nearing its 
completion — he might not have whispered to 
Gustav that his work had been to mount that 
magnificent new stone, the Sultana, with its 
satellite gems. 

Here was the leak, thought Bobert bitterly, 
and cursed himself for a pampered, blabbing 
pup. He knew Gustav for a wild Hun, and he 
remembered once having seen him throwing 
louis on the floor of the Bal Tabarin, just for 
the fun of seeing the girls — ^and most of the 
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men — scramble for them. Gustav was as wild 
as an eagle from the cliffs of the Kasan Defile, 
and predatory blood was in his veins. No 
doubt he needed money, and he had acted on 
Eobert's after-dinner confidence to go after it 
— ^and get it too. That was the main point 
And Bobert had not the slightest doubt but 
that if he were suddenly to step between this 
haughty robber noble and his plunder, a bullet 
through the head would be his immediate re- 
ward. 

An of these considerations went through 
Bobert 's mind in the space of time that it takes 
the ticket agent of an American railroad to 
make change. It was dear enough to him that 
Gustav Vilzhoven had held him up and stolen 
the tiara. But Gustav, like most amateurs of 
crime, had only done the job halfway. Instead 
of killing Bobert and the chauffeur outright, he 
and his accomplices had merely stunned them 
for a moment or two. Chu-Chu le Tondeur 
would have taken no such paltry chance. 

The feeling that he had to do with a tyro 
gave Bobert courage. He dusted off his 
clothes, took his overcoat across his arm and 
started down the path after Gustav. For a 
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moment it occurred to him that it might be bet- 
ter to search the grotto, but he threw aside this 
idea. It was getting dark and he had with 
him nothing but a box of matches. Much bet- 
ter to follow Gustav, confront him with his 
crime and get back the tiara without scandal 
and e35)osure. Eobert ran to the curve of the 
path and strained his eyes in the growing 
gloom* Gustav was not in sight. Bobert 
stood for a moment listening. He was on the 
edge of the river, and as he listened he heard 
the splash of an oar in the water. Creeping 
down to the bank he saw a scow in midstream, 
propelled by a figure standing upright. 

** Confound it!'* said Eobert to himself. 
**IVe got to get wef 

He waited until the boat touched the op- 
posite bank and the man got out and pushed 
through the willows. Fortunately for Eobert 
the stream was low, as the gates had been 
opened the week before to let down the wood 
rafts from back of Voutenay and other dis- 
tricts, after which the supply had been cut 
down against the possibility of stmmaer 
droughts. Elvers, like nearly everything else 
in France, are under state control, and as the 
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Cure was rather wide in this place Robert 
could see from the ri£3e that the water was not 
over waist deep. There was no other boat to 
be seen, so he slipped off his coat and trou- 
sers, and holding them dear of the water 
started to wade across. 

**No doubt I may catch pneumonia or rheu- 
matism,'' said he to himself, ^^but this is a 
crisis in my life. I must run the risk.*' 

On reaching the other bank he pushed through 
the willows and in the gathering dusk saw Gus- 
tav halfway across a meadow. He seemed to 
be heading for a dark piece of woods, and Bob- 
ert hesitated. He had not the slightest doubt 
but that if Gustav discovered that he was be- 
ing followed he would ambush and shoot his 
pursuer. A man with the nerve to plan and 
carry out so audacidus a crime would not hesi- 
tate at anything, and Bobert was conscious of 
a disagreeable sensation in the pit of his stom- 
ach. It was the first time that his physical 
courage had ever been really put to the test, 
and he found he possessed far less of this 
quality than he could have wished. There was 
in him, however, a streak of obstinacy, and this 
carried him on. Waiting until the dark figure 
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ahead had disappeared in the darker growth of 
trees, Bobert crossed quickly the strip of 
meadow and paused on the edge of the woods. 
From a short distance away there came the 
sound of crackling underbrush and the scuffle 
of feet in the leaves. 

** Where the deuce can he be going f asked 
Bobert of himself. ^^Is it perhaps to the 
chateau f 

Bobert had never been to the Vilzhovens' 
country estate, but he knew that it was not far 
from Vermenton. In fact, it seemed to him 
that Basia had once mentioned that they were 
near the famous grottoes of Arcy. He remem- 
bered that, while he had been talking to Pere 
Ledoux, a train had passed on the little line 
that parallels the road, and it was possible that 
Gustav might go to the chateau, saying that he 
had come down by rail, got off at Arcy and, the 
evening being fine, had decided to walk to the 
house. 

Making as little noise as possible, Bobert 
pushed on through the woods, pausing oc- 
casionally to listen to the crackling ahead which 
went on steadily without interruption. The go- 
ing was difficult, for there was very little light 
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left in the sky and the underbmsh was thick 
and composed principally of acacia shoots, on 
the wicked thorns of which Bobert caught his 
clothes and scratched his face and hands. He 
was not cold, though wet from the waist down, 
but burdened as he was with his heavy ulster 
he soon began to perspire. Also he felt rather 
sick at his stomach, no doubt as the result of 
the blow received on the back of his head and 
the fact that he had not eaten since eleven 
o'clock that morning. 

Presently, stopping to listen, Eobert dis- 
covered that the sounds ahead had ceased, and 
from the glimmer of light decided that he must 
be coming out on a road or path. Pushing 
ahead cautiously, he emerged on one of those 
alleys cut through the woods at intervals for 
shooting purposes. As he hesitated, not know- 
ing which way to turn, there came the flare of 
a match at a distance of fifty yards to his 
right Gustav apparently had paused to light 
a cigarette, for the match described a glowing 
arc as he threw it aside, and as Bobert went on 
cautiously he caught the smell of tobacco. 

The lane mounted gently and at the end of 
perhaps a quarter of a mile came out on a 
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road. It was lighter here, and Bobert saw 
dimly Gnstav's dark figure to the left. He fol- 
lowed, at a distance of perhaps a hundred 
yards, and presently saw ahead a wall of grey 
limestone, and beyond it the lights of a house 
shining from a large black bulk. 

**That must be the chateau,** said Robert to 
himself. **What in the world am I to do 
nowf 

The peaceful stillness of the evening was 
suddenly broken by the clangour of a bell, fol- 
lowed by a chorus of yapping barks. Then 
came the whine of rusty hinges and a moment 
later the clash of the iron door as it was closed. 
Eobert, feeling like a burglar, crept up to the 
wall. There was no doubt in his mind but that 
the chateau must be the Vilzhovens', and that 
being so the question was, how ought he to actt 
He did not wish to make a scandal and bring 
disgrace on a respected family because the son 
— a mere boy — ^had performed a mad, criminal 
act. Besides, what if it were not the Vilz- 
hovens', but a; place of rendezvous for the 
bandits f Bobert remembered the circum- 
stances that had attended the capture and kill- 
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ing of Chu-CliTi le Tondeur. It had been at a 
dxatean very similar to this, near Meudon. His 
knees grew rather weak, but his underlying 
tenacity made him decide to reconnoitre. Slip- 
ping up to the wall he flung his ulster across it, 
then swarmed up and over, dropping into a 
growth of rhododendrons on the other side. 
Then, breathing a prayer that the dogs might 
not discover him, he was about to steal up to 
the house when there came from the road out- 
side the blast of a siren and the deep-toned ex- 
haust of a high-powered car. At the approach 
of the car the gate was noisily swung open. 
Eobert dropped his ulster by the foot of the 
wall an9 slipped through the bushes to the 
main entrance. He had scarcely got there 
when a long, low, open touring car pushed in 
and rolled up the avenue of lindens toward the 
house. At the sight of the three men it con- 
tained Robert felt his knees wobbling under 
him. **aood Lord!'' he said. **The banditsl'' 

Creeping back to where he had left his ul- 
ster, he threw it over the wall and climbed after 
it. Once in the road he drew a long breath. 

''This is a job for the police," said he, amend- 
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ing his earlier judgment as to the usefulness of 
this corps; ^^and the sooner I get in touch with 
them the better.*' 

The road led down a slope, and from the 
lights beneath Bobert decided that there mnst 
be a village. Putting on his ulster he moved 
along briskly, presently to strike a little hamlet 
where he found a small hotel Bobert was feel- 
ing rather gone by this time, so he decided to 
get something to eat and drink and at the same 
time make inquiries about the chateau. En- 
tering the cafe he found an excited gathering, 
the first few words of which tdld Bobert 
that the subject under discussion was the rob- 
bery in the tunneL A man who had apparently 
just come from Vermenton was telling the story, 
while the others listened, gaping. 

** There is no doubt of it,*' said the narrator, 
'^that the whole crime was planned in advance 
and the two in the auto were accomplices ; other- 
wise they would not have got off so easily. 
The chauffeur is under arrest, but the mes- 
senger disappeared as though the earth had 
swallowed him up. The police are scouring the 
country for him.*' 

**The deuce they are!" thought Bobert. 
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**They can't waniTiim any more than he wants 
them.'' 

A matronly woman took his order for a bot- 
tle of beer, giving him a keen, curious looL In 
reply to Robert's request for something to eat 
she gave him an even harder stare, then an- 
swered that she could supply him with some 
soup, an omelette and some cold meat with 
salad. There was also, of course, cheese. 

^^ Monsieur has heard of the crime f" she 
asked. 

**Yes," Robert answered. **Can one tele- 
phone from here T ' ' 

** There is a telephone in the post-oflSce," 
said the woman, '^but that is closed." 

** Perhaps they might be induced to open it," 
said Robert. **My business is very impor- 
tant." 

**It would not do any good," said the woman, 
^^ because the central bureau at Vermenton is 
also closed at this time. Sometimes, however, 
when there is something very important Mon- 
sieur le Baron de Vilzhoven kindly permits one 
to use his telephone, for he has a special wire 
to Avallon. ' ' 

** Where does the baron livet" asked Robert 
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**Not five hundred metres from here; just 
up the hill/' said the woman, with another 
curious look. 

Robert drew a deep breath. Then, feeling 
that some explanation of his presence was nec- 
essary, he said: 

**I have had trouble with my auto, which is 
on the road perhaps a kilometre from here. I 
am a commercial traveller.*' 

The woman nodded. **You could telephone 
from the chateau,'* said she. ** Monsieur le 
baron is always extremely obliging. Would 
monsieur like some fried potatoes f 

**If it is not too much trouble.'* 

When the woman had gone off to the kitchen 
Robert drank his beer, lighted a cigarette and 
leaned back in his chair to think. So, after all 
the chateau was the Vilzhovens'. But in that 
case who were the three men in the long, low, 
high-powered cart "Could it be possible," 
thought Robert, "that Gustav would so victim- 
ise his family as to make the chateau a place of 
rendezvous for himself and his accomplices, 
whom he might introduce as friends t Stranger 
things had happened in criminal affairs." 
.Then there shot through Robert's brain a 
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thought that turned him cold: What if the 
baron himself were a member of the confeder- 
acy of thieves? Eobert knew nothing of the 
Vilzhovens beyond the fact that they were rich 
Hungarian nobles and that the baron had been 
at one time a prominent banker of Budapest 

But on turning the matter over in his mind he 
could recall having met some rather odd folk 
at the Vilzhovens* house on the Avenue Henri 
Martin. There was Rimbert, whom Eobert de- 
tested for his cavalier treatment of himself, a 
well-known artist, whom Bimbert had appeared 
to accept as a rather pushing tradesman with 
social ambitions. Then that American girl, 
Miss Lowndes, who gave herself such airs and 
was forever shoving herself into the limelight, 
whether gotten up in some sort of fancy dress, 
or driving a car bareheaded through the Bois, 
or explaining to a diplomat how he ought to 
manage the affairs of his country. Robert had 
seen her openly kiss both the baron and Gustav, 
as though they were blood kin. 

The more he thought about it the more he 
decided that there was something queer about 
the Vilzhovens. Basia alone escaped the in- 
quisition of his mind. She was a wonderful 
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girl, thonght Bobert — strong, level-headed, yet 
with a true appreciation of art and artists. 
Bobert had often thought that if he could only 
manage it properly he would write to his 
mother, asking her to come over and approach 
the Baron Vilzhoven on the subject of a union 
between himself and Basia. He knew that the 
girl liked him, though his natural modesty re- 
fused to tell him to what extent, and he knew 
also that from the European point of view he 
was to be considered as an excellent match, be- 
ing a young man of talent and good habits, who 
would some day inherit four or five million 
francs, or something in the neighbourhood of a 
million dollars. 

But here was everything gone wrong— Bobert 
himself suspected by the police as an accom- 
plice in the theft of the Sultana, and he, on his 
side, by no means sure of the Vilzhovens' part 
in the affair. He began to contrast the emo- 
tions with which he had left Paris with those 
of the present moment. He had started over 
the road proud and happy in the accomplish- 
ment of a masterpiece, confident that he would 
be asked to remain at the Chateau d'Irancoy for 
the coming nuptials, when his name would be 
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blazoned in the press not only as the creator of 
a superb work of art but as a guest of one of 
the most exclusive families in France. Bobert 
loved to be associated with rich and conse- 
quential people, and in such company he never 
failed to shine by reason of his attractive per- 
sonality and charming manners. He looked at 
the lentil soup brought him by his hostess and 
sighed. He felt that if it had not been for that 
scoundrel of a Gustav Vilzhoven he might be 
sitting down, bathed and dressed, at the table 
of the Duke d'Irancoy. 

Nevertheless Robert found no cause for com- 
plaint in his supper, for it can be said truthfully 
that for simple dishes the little wayside taverns 
in France take no odds from the big, pretentious 
hotels of Paris itself. Eobert's soup may have 
been a bit watery, but it had the real flavour ; his 
omelet was made of eggs gathered that day and 
cooked to perfection. Then came a surprise in 
the shape of a brocket, unlawfully taken from 
the river by means of a net, but none the less 
delicious. Cold ham and a chicken followed the 
fried potatoes, a course apart. After that an 
excellent Brie cheese, creamy and rich, and 
coffee The hostess, seeing that she had to do 
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with a young man who wisely considered that 
his first duty was to his stomach, irrespective 
of expense, went to the cellar and produced a 
litre bottle of the famous wine grown on the 
slopes of the Chateau des Berthereaux. She 
warned Bobert that this especial vintage would 
cost him three francs, but the young man was 
not in a mood to haggle. Also he perceived, 
after the first taste, that the same wine in Paris 
would have cost at least ten francs, or two dol- 
lars, which is more than anybody should ever 
pay for a bottle of wine. Consequently he 
drained the musty, oobwebbed bottle, and after 
the coffee and cognac that followed felt himself 
quite fit for battle. 

Bobert 's ideas had by this time framed them- 
selves. He decided to go straight to the cha- 
teau, ask for Oustav, take him apart and say: 
**Here, I'm on to you. Give me the tiara, and 
the matter will remain a secret between us. As 
a friend I donH want to get you into any trou- 
ble. I will say that I followed one of the bri- 
gands, saw him hide the tiara in the grotto and 
go away, and that afterward I went there and 
found it.'' 

This plan seemed to him so simple in its pta/iy 
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ticability that he lingered over his supper, and 
if the hostess had felt anj suspicions concern- 
ing him they were soon stilled on witnessing the 
young man's appreciation of her kitchen. Bob- 
ert, knowing the dinner at the Vilzhovens' was 
a serious function, did not hurry his own meal, 
the more so as he took qo pleasure in the pros- 
pect of what was immediately to follow it. All 
suspicion of Baron Vilzhoven's possibly being 
involved in the crime had vanished on more 
mature reflection, but in spite of that it was go- 
ing to be a very disagreeable business to go to 
the chateau and charge Gustav with the crime, 
and Bobert was in no hurry to begin it. 

When finally he paid his bill and went out it 
was about half -past nine. He had quite for- 
gotten the discomfort of wet legs and feet, and 
inhaled the mild night air with a certain sense 
of pleasure. After all, he thought, he was in a 
fair way of getting well out of the affair, and if 
Oustav were to confess that he had planned the 
robbery as the result of some scrape that had 
made it necessary for him to raise a consider- 
able sum of money, Bobert felt that he could 
find it in his heart to help him out, even though 
at the moment he was none too opulent himself. 
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First, however, he would treat the young man 
to a certain short discourse on the error of his 
methods. 

However, as he neared the chateau and the 
drab wall rose glimmering in the dim light of a 
late moon, Bobert began to lose a good deal of 
his assurance. What if, after all, the whole 
Vilzhoven family, servants and all, were the 
part of a criminal organisation and the chateau 
a sort of robber stronghold, such as existed in 
mediaeval times and might still persist? The 
place, as seen in the light of a gibbous moon, 
certainly looked the part, and it occurred to 
Eobert that he was very much alone. But his 
stubborn spirit prevailed, and quaking inwardly 
he walked up to the gate and rang the big belL 
As before there came the clamour of dogs, but 
this time from the distance, and Bobert decided 
that the animals must be in kennels by the farm. 

A door was opened in a lodge close to the 
gates and Bobert heard shuffling steps ap- 
proaching. Then a grille in the gate was slid 
back and the voice of an old man asked queru- 
lously: 

**Who is theref '^ 

**I should like to see Mr. Gustav,^* said Bob- 
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ert ^^I am a friend of his, an artist, and as I 
am stopping in the neighbourhood I thought 
that I would look him up.'* 

The gatekeeper, observing Eobert's entirely 
respectable appearance, opened the smiall iron 
door. 

**But Monsieur Gustav is not here, mon- 
sieur,** he answered. "There are only mon- 
sieur le baron, mademoiselle and some guests. ' * 

Robert felt a chill strike through him. Hav- 
ing with his own eyes seen Gustav ring and en- 
ter, to be told that he was not there seemed to 
hold but one interpretation. There was some- 
thing wickedly wrong with the place and its in- 
mates. 

**If monsieur would take the trouble to en- 
ter,** said the old man, ** monsieur le baron 
would no doubt be glad to welcome a friend of 
Monsieur Gustav.** 

'* Thank you,** said Eobert, *'but since Mon- 
sieur Gustav is not here I will not disturb any- 
body. I had understood that Monsieur Gustav 
was at the chateau.** 

"He is expected down to assist at the wedding 
of Mademoiselle d'Irancoy,** said the gate- 
keeper, "but he has not yet arrived.** 
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** Thank you,*' said Eobert. **In that case I 
will wish yon good nighf 

The old man replied respectfully, then closed 
the door and shufSed back to the lodge. Bob- 
ert stood for a moment in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. It seemed to him that his worst sus- 
picions must be correct, for otherwise why 
should he have been told that Gustav was not 
there t His best course, he thought, would be 
to walk to Vermenton, a distance of some eight 
or ten kilometres, and invoke the help of the 
police. 

Yet for some reason he hated to leave the 
place. He reflected that there was probably 
nobody able to identify either the bandits or 
their car, and this idea suggested to his mind 
that it would not be difficult to climb the wall, 
quietly approach the house and take a look 
through one of the windows. The idea of 
prowling about those dark, forbidding premises 
was rather terrifying, but the stake was a big 
one and he decided to run the risk. Walking 
a little distance from the gate, he gripped the 
top of the wall, clambered over and set out 
across the wooded park in the direction of the 
house. Nothing occurred to alarm him, but on 
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approaching a lighted window at one end of the 
chateau he discovered that the first floor was 
considerably higher than the ground and that 
he would need a ladder to look in. 

Apparently the dogs were all shut up, for 
Bobert made the complete circle of the house 
without seeing or hearing a living thing. Then 
a light in a building near by, which appeared to 
be a stable or garage, attracted his attention 
and he stole cautiously over to reconnoitre. As 
he had thought, the place had apparently once 
been a stable. Drawing near he saw that the 
doors were closed, while a vivid light was pour- 
ing out of a window partly screened by foliage. 
Bobert went to the window and looked in. Two 
big searchlights were blazing against the white- 
washed wall and by their glare he saw two long, 
powerful cars. A man in the costume of a 
chauffeur appeared to be testing his lights. As 
Bobert watched the chauffeur extingniished 
them, and there remained but the uncertain il- 
lumination of a stable lantern. 

The remaining light was quite enough, how- 
ever, to show what was going on. The chauf- 
feur was changing the number of the car with 
what looked to be quick-drying enamel paint. 
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This lie did qniokly and dexterously, as with a 
skill acquired from habit; and the work ac- 
complished, he proceeded to look over the motor. 
Eobert watched him, fascinated, carefully 
studying the sharp, ferretlike features and fix- 
ing them in his mind. 

**They must be going off on another raid to- 
night, * * thought Eobert, * * as otherwise he would 
wait for daylight to work about the car. If 
only I had been able to get the police I might 
have prevented a crime.*' 

The chauflFeur finished his work, went to the 
door, opened it softly and looked toward the 
house. As Bobert was at a window at the side 
of the building he was in no danger of being dis- 
covered, especially as the foliage was thick, be- 
ing of holly and box. The chauffeur stood for 
a moment in the half -open door, then started to 
walk toward the house, which was distant about 
two hundred yards. 

Bobert had a sudden inspiration. It oc- 
curred to him that he might not only prevent the 
proposed crime, but delay the departure of the 
bandits until he could manage to communicate 
with the police. He waited until the sound of 
the chauffeur's steps had died away; then he 
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slipped round the comer of the building and 
into the garage. The lantern was on the floor 
and near it a watering-pot half full of water. 
Stepping to the side of the car, Bobert quickly 
located the fuel tank, unscrewed the cap, and 
picking up the watering-pot, from the spout of 
which the sprinkler had been removed, sloshed 
into the tank about half a gallon of water. Then 
going to the other car he served that in the same 
fashion. For the moment he was tempted to 
lift the caps of the carbureters and take out the 
floats, but he felt that to do this would be to in- 
vite immediate suspicion, as, after examining 
the electricity and the spark plugs, the chauf- 
feur would next turn his attention to the car- 
bureter. Water in the fuel, on the contrary, 
would be the last thing that the man would be 
apt to suspect, especially as he had just filled 
the tank from sealed five-litre tins. 

Having spiked the guns of the enemy, so to 
speak, Bobert was tempted to start at once for 
Vermenton in search of the gendarmes. This 
he might have done, had it not been that on 
slipping out of the garage he saw, leaning 
against the wall, a ladder, broad across the base 
and narrow at the top, of the sort used for prun- 
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ing trees. It was about twelve feet in length, 
and it struck Eobert that it was just the thing 
to enable him to look in at the brightly lighted 
room at the far end of the house and get a view 
that might prove exceedingly valuable. Shoul- 
dering the ladder, therefore, he made a detour 
under the trees, and quietly approaching one 
of the lighted windows fixed the ladder firmly 
against the mass of ivy that partly covered it, 
Uien climbed up and peered through the leaves. 
As he was doing so a clock in the village struck 
eleven. 

Eobert looked into a handsome, well-lighted 
room in which were six people. He recognised 
the baron, Basia, Virginia and a man whom he 
had frequently seen at the clubs and restaurants 
but whose personality was unknown to him. His 
first glance at Fulton and Mills showed him tiiat 
they were young Americans or Englishmen, 
probably the former, who certainly had not the 
air of bandits. Of Gustav he could discover no 
sign, nor could he distinguish a word of what 
was being said. 

It was evident, however, that the party was 
on the point of retiring. Even as he watched, 
the two girls and the two young Americans said 
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good night and left the room, the baron and the 
other man remaining. Scarcely had the others 
gone when the stranger walked to the door, 
closed it, then turned to the baron, who ap- 
peared to be regarding him in surprise. 

It was evident enough to Eobert that the 
younger man was in a state of considerable 
nervous agitation. He began to talk quietly at 
first but with increasing vehemence, which 
seemed to be aggravated by the expression of 
stony displeasure on the face of the baron and 
his occasional negative shakes of the head. 
Presently Vilzhoven began to talk in short jerky 
utterance and with a frown that drew the bushy 
eyebrows in a forbidding line. It was evident 
enough that the younger man was urging some 
demand which the elder not only refused to 
grant but which he would not even discuss. Also 
the baron was getting angry, for presently he 
rose to his feet and began to stride up and 
down, pausing occasionally in front of the other 
to emphasise some remark with a shake of his 
thick forefinger. Apparently his words began 
to have their eflfect, for the younger man took 
his seat sulkily and remained silent, twisting the 
tip of his waxed moustache. 
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The interview soon came to an end. The 
baron glanced at the clock and yawned, with 
some remark apparently on the lateness of the 
hour. The other rose to his feet, and with a 
slight and rather sullen salutation left the room. 
The baron waited for a moment, as if in thought, 
then followed his guest, whereupon an elderly 
manservant came in to put out the lights. 

Eobert crawled down his ladder greatly per- 
plexed. He had expected to look in upon a far 
different gathering and one that would have in- 
cluded Gustav. Yet his suspicions were by no 
means allayed, and he was inclined to regard 
the pantomime he had witnessed as an effort on 
the part of the dark young man to urge another 
act of brigandage which the baron had emphat- 
ically opposed. He decided that his best course 
of action would be to return at once to Vermen- 
ton and lay the whole matter before the police, 
and he was about to put this idea into imme- 
diate execution when a light flashed out from a 
window directly over his head. 

Eobert looked up. The blinds of the window 
were open and the window itself slightly ajar. 
As Bobert stood looking and listening, he heard 
tb? Ipw tpne^ pf 9 m?in*i? voice t?ilkin^ rapidly. 
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**I might as well learn all that I can>*' thought 
Robert The window was too high for his eyes 
to reach the sill, even when on the top of the 
ladder, but a big horse-chestnut tree grew al- 
most against the wall, and Bobert observed that 
from a crotch of this he would be able to look 
directly into the room. Leaning his ladder 
against the tree he mounted quietly, and rais- 
ing himself to a higher fork turned to the win- 
dow. The tableau that met his eyes was so 
startling that he was within an ace of falling 
out of the tree. 

Standing by the bedroom door, which was 
about two inches ajar, and in such a manner 
that she was completely screened from the per- 
son outside by the door itself, was Miss Virginia 
Lowndes. She was apparently talking to some- 
body through the narrow opening, or rather she 
was listening. But Bobert *s eyes did not dwell 
upon the inmate of the room, for there on the 
dressing table, not more than six feet beyond 
the reach of his hand, was a morocco leather 
box about a foot square. The lid of the box 
was thrown back, and as the light from the 
dressing lamp fell upon its contents, Bobert ^s 
eyes were fairly hypnotised by the pale-blue 
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flashes from the many facets of the marvellous 
Sultana. 

As he continued to stare he became convinced 
that he had to do with a household of thieves. 
Though he did not believe that the two Ameri- 
can-looking guests whom he had seen in the 
salon below had anything to do with the ugly 
business afoot, he felt sure that the family it- 
self was implicated, and that the first suspicion 
of his presence would be followed by his imme- 
diate and effective suppression. No doubt the 
guests had not the slightest knowledge of the 
criminality of their host, to whom they might 
have served in ]the role of an xmconscious blind. 

Eobert could not have told for just how long 
a time he clung to his branch staring at the 
Sultana. All the while he was conscious of the 
impassioned male voice from the other side of 
the bedroom door, which vibrated resonantly 
though the words were inaudible. His suspense 
was presently curtailed by Miss Lowndes, who 
closed the door softly and turning toward the 
window pulled down the blinds. The next in- 
stant he found himself in darkness. 

^'Mon Dieul^^ breathed Robert; *'that settles 
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ii I must get the police with no further loss of 
time. ' * 

He scraped and scrambled down until his feet 
found the top rung of the ladder ; then crawling 
down he stood for a moment at the foot of the 
tree, listening. There came a noise from the 
front of the house, as of a door or window be- 
ing closed, so he decided to pass round by the 
terrace and slip out by way of the farm build- 
ings. Tiptoeing along the pebbly path he 
reached the comer of the house, keeping close 
to the wall. 

When he reached the comer of the building 
he slipped round like a cat — and the next in- 
stant a black, burly shape sprang upon him from 
the shadow. The cry that rose in Robert's 
throat was strangled by the grip of two viselike 
hands that closed upon his windpipe with the 
force of a bear-trap. He felt himself over- 
borne by a weight hurled against his chest ; then 
down he went, choking for the breath he could 
not gain. 



As eleven o'clock was struck by the big dock on 
the ancient carved mantel Basia Vilzhoven rose. 

**I*m sleepy/' said she, **and Virginia ought 
to go to bed too. It's fatigoing enough to tend 
geese and study the Konigskinder at the same 
time; and when in addition to that one gets 
knocked down by a motor car, one ought to feel 
a bit used up. ' ' 

Virginia laughed. 

**It's been a busy day," said she; **but the 
geese and the Konigskinder and the car don't 
begin to include all the fun I 've had ! However, 
I'm quite ready for bed." 

Mills, closely watching Strelitso, saw the bril- 
liant eyes flash toward the girl with a fierce, 
famished look. Virginia met it with a smile 
and a high flush, then turned the ring on her 
finger so that the ruby was invisible. 

**We are tired too," said Fulton. **It has 
been a very chiaroscuro day — ^lots of sunlight 
and shadow." He looked at the two girls, who 
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were standing side by side, Basia's arm about 
Virginia ^s snugly laced bodice. * * Since the sun- 
light is now about to be turned off/' said he, 
**we might as well turn in.** 

The four went out together, leaving the baron 
and Strelitso to finish their cigars. At the foot 
of the stairs Basia paused. ^'I will say good 
night to you here/* said she. **I always look 
about downstairs before going up.** 

Virginia had already started to mount. Mills 
and Fulton said good night to their hostess, and 
as they turned to the stairs Mills said: **Go 
on up, Pete. Wish her an angel-guarded re- 
pose. 1*11 follow.** 

**Good old Tom!** said Fulton, turning up 
the stairs. 

Mills lingered in the antechamber and pres- 
ently Basia came up, a bunch of keys at her gir- 
dle, for there were many customs about the cha- 
teau that smacked of the Middle Ages. There 
are probably no better-ihtentioned or more 
faithful servants in the world than French serv- 
ants, but they share with the negro a certain ir- 
responsible generosity to their neighbours 
where the master *s food and drink are con- 
cerned. Basia preferred to do her giving her- 
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self, and kept all comestibles preserved under 
lock and key. 

At the sight of Mills her dark eyebrows lifted 
imperceptibly. She shot him a questioning look 
from the inscrutable, widely-spaced eyes, which 
a good many men had tried in vain to look be- 
hind. Mills did not keep her long in suspense. 
With the same directness that he was in the 
habit of employing in his clinics he went to the 
seat of the trouble at once. 

**Miss Vilzhoven,*^ said he, **I am very sorry 
to have to bother you, but I have made a dis- 
covery that I feel you ought to know about. 
To-night at (Hnner Miss Lowndes showed me a 
ruby ring, which she said had been given her 
to-day by Count Strelitso as an engagement 
present. He told her that it was a family heir- 
loom of his. As a matter of fact, it is a family 
heirloom of my own, and I recognised it at once 
as the ring I sold to some sort of a dealer in 
jewels on the steps of the Casino, at Monte 
Carlo, after I had been cleaned out at the 
tables.'' 

Basia looked at him intently, then glanced 
round. 

^*Come outside,'' said she^ and laid her hand 
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on the latch of the big door. Mills swnng it 
open for her. They went out on the high stoop. 
A nightingale that had just arrived from the 
South and was starting its evensong cut the 
solo shorty then recommenced almost immedi- 
ately from the avenue of lindens. At the same 
time there came from the direction of the salon 
the muffled notes of a discourse that was pitched 
in a far less dulcet key. Basia shrugged her 
shoulders. 

**That^s Strelitso now/* said she. **I knew 
that he had waited to speak to papa. He is mad 
about Virginia and wants a formal betrothal at 
once. Papa won't listen to it. He says that 
Strelitso is not good enough for her — and I 
rather agree with him. I'm not surprised at 
what you just told me ; but are you sure ! ' ' 

** Positive. There can't be any doubt. You 
can't wear a ring for years and be mistaken 
about it. The setting of the ruby is unusual and 
old-fashioned ; and, besides, there were scratches 
on the gold that I made one day when I was 
helping Fulton's chauffeur to change one of the 
exhaust valves of the motor. I suppose that 
Strelitso told her they came from sword-cuts, 
or some such bunk." 
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Basia's brows came lower. 

**I noticed that ring,'* said she, **aiid rather 
imagined that Strelitso had given it to her ; but 
I said nothing about it because I felt that Vir- 
ginia ought to have told me, since she says I 
am her best friend. What I don't understand, 
though, is how, if you sold it only three days 
ago, and in Monte Carlo, Strelitso could have 
got it so soon.'* 

Mills dropped his voice, then glanced through 
the big dining room toward the salon beyond, 
from behind the closed door of which there came 
a steady purr of lowtoned conversation. 

**If I had thought that Count Strelitso was 
merely lying about the ring to give it an added 
value to Miss Lowndes,'' said hfe, **I would 
never have said a word about it. " 

Basia gave him a questioning look, and Mills 
could see that the association of ideas had not 
yet entered her mind ; but this was not long de- 
layed, for as he looked at her, his eyes fastened 
intently on hers, the colour left her face. 

**No!" she cried sharply, then glanced over 
her shoulder. **0h. Doctor Mills, surely you. 
don't think — " She moistened her lips with her 
tongue. 
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**Here are the facts/* said Mills with pro- 
fessional briefness: ** Three days ago, dating 
the time from this morning at about eleven, I 
sold that ring to a dealer who followed me out 
of the Casino. To-night Miss Lowndes showed 
it to me, saying that it was given to her as an 
engagement ring by the count. She didn't say 
when, but it was probably just before dinner. 
Strelitso, according to his own account, must 
have been on the road at the time of these two 
hold-ups, because he didn't get here until nearly 
eight and his car is a big strong one. After din- 
ner you get a telephone message saying that a 
jewel dealer on his way from Monte Carlo was 
stopped and robbed on the road this side of 
Avallon just after dark. It's a rather damning 
chain of evidence, don't you think T" 

Basia raised both hands to her throat and 
stood for a minute deep in thought. 

**What do you know of these people!" asked 
Mills. 

**Not a great deal," she answered rather 
faintly. **We met them in Paris last year 
through some Bussian friends. Strelitso goes 
about a good deal and is very popular. He 
brought Bimbert to call, and we found him in- 
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teresting and well bred, though sometiines a 
little brusque. But this is terrible! What 
ought I to do!** 

**Tour father ought to know. Is that de- 
signer of Kalique 's who was held up on the road 
acquainted with Bimbert or Strelitso!** 

* *I don*t think he has ever met Strelitso at our 
house,** Basia answered, **but very likely they 
know each other.** 

**For the sake of your friend I hope they 
don*t** 

** You needn't have any doubts about Mr. Sau- 
trelle,** said Basia quickly. '^He is an artist 
and a gentleman, and the soul of honour.** 

**Idon*t doubt it,** said Mills. **I think that 
Miss Lowndes was quite right at dinner when 
she said that he had probably struck some clue 
and was off on the trail of it.** 

** Undoubtedly.** Basia turned and stared 
through the murk toward the farm buildings. 
'^I wonder what that light is doing in the garage 
at this time of night,** said she. **If you don*t 
mind we *11 walk down and see. * * 

They started toward the garage, when Mills 
asked: 
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'^Do you think that Miss Lowndes is much in 
love with Strelitsof 

**She is not really in love with him at all, but 
she is fascinated, even infatuated, for the mo- 
ment, and I'm afraid he has a great deal of in- 
fluence over her. Besides, Virginia* has an 
obstinate streak, and the more we oppose her 
the worse she gets. I think, however, that it 
would cool her off a good deal to learn about 
your ring, even if it were to turn out, as I think 
probable, that Strelitso bought it at some shop 
in Avallon. This dealer to whom you sold it 
might have disposed of it on his way back to 
Paris/' 

** Let's hope so,*' said Mills without much 
conviction. 

They had reached the door of the garage, 
which was half open, and looking in were sur- 
prised to see Captain Bimbert's chauffeur en- 
gaged in pumping up one of his front tires. He 
turned sharply at the sound of their stex>s and 
his ferretlike face was pushed forward in the 
effort to see who it was. 

^^You are working late," said Basia in 
French. 
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"Yes, mademoiselle," answered the chauf- 
feur. **My orders were that the car might be 
wanted to-morrow morning at an early hour, so 
I wished to have all in readiness before going to 
bed." 

Basia wished the man good night and turned 
to go back to^ the house. The air was soft and 
warm, and the old moon, now well aloft in the 
eastern sky, cast an elusive, mysterious light, 
not without its charm. Basia suggested that 
they walk down to the edge of the terrace for 
a night view of the vaUey, saying that this would 
give her father and Strelitso time to finish their 
interview, when they would go in and lay the 
matter of the ring before the baron. On the ter- 
race they paused, and Basia said : 

** Virginia is such a child of romance. You 
can never tell when she is acting naturally and 
when she is playing some part. * * 

**Have you known her longT" asked Mills. 

** About three years. She came over with an 
aunt and started at once to study with my sing- 
ing teacher, who considers her one of her most 
promising pupils. Virginia and I soon grew 
intimate, and she once stayed three months with 
us while her aunt went back to America. Papa 
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regards her almost as a daughter, and my 
brother Gustav is in love with her, of course, 
thongh she treats him as though he were about 
sixteen. ^ ' 

*'How old is hef Mills asked. 

** Twenty-four, but he looks and acts about 
eighteen. There are some boys, you know, who 
never seem to grow up. Gustav is forever get- 
ting into scrapes and going to Virginia with 
them, and she intercedes for him with papa. I 
wish she could really care for him, but there 
was never any chance of that. Virginia's hus- 
band will have to be her master and his will must 
be stronger than her own. Strelitso is a domi- 
nant man, like most Bussians of his class ; and I 
think that is what gives him his hold of her, for 
his family is nothing extraordinary and he says 
quite frankly that he has very little money. * * 

They talked for a few minutes longer on the 
subject of Virginia, when Basia suggested that 
they walk round the house to see if the salon was 
still lighted. Going the length of the terrace, 
they passed under the heavy shade of the horse- 
chestnuts, the foliage of which was already well 
advanced. There was no light from the window 
of the salon, and Basia was about to suggest 
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that they go in when Mills' hand fell on her 
arm. 

* * Look ! ' * he whispered, pointing into the black 
shadow. 

Basia looked and choked back a scream. 
Even in the gloom they conld see a ladder lean- 
ing against a tree opposite the window ; and, as 
they watched, a dark form descended from the 
branches and a pair of feet scuffled for the top- 
most rungs. Mills and Basia had approached 
from the rear of the house, their steps making 
no sound on the turf, and both of them for the 
moment were silently occupied with their own 
thoughts. They had just passed the comer of 
the building when the scraping sounds from the 
tree had caught Mills ' ear and drawn his atten- 
tion to the ladder. 

**HushI'' he whispered, and stepped back be- 
hind the comer of the wall, drawing the girl 
with him; then peered out to watch the ma- 
rauder. 

At the foot of the ladder the man stood for 
an instant, as if listening, then turned and came 
softly toward the two. Mills waited until he was 
just about to turn the comer, not two feet from 
him. Then, springing out suddenly, his two 
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powerful hands fastened on the throat of the 
unsuspecting prowler. Mills was not only a 
powerful athlete but an expert wrestler, and the 
next instant he had the fellow on his back^ both 
hands gripping his windpipe and one knee on 
his chest. There was a single gasping, choking 
cry, but no attempt at a struggle ; and in the dim 
yellow glare of the moon he saw his victim's 
eyes opening and shutting as he stared up at 
him. 

**Keep quiet!'' growled Mills in a savage 
whisper. ^^One sound, and 111 smash your 
head inl" 

The man gulped and Mills slightly relaxed his 
grip. Basia, who was not of the screaming 
sort, stole forward and looked over his shoul- 
der. 

''Mon Dieur she breathed. **It's Robert 
Sautrelle!" She reached down and tugged at 
Mills' hands. '^ Don't choke him!" she whis- 
pered. 

Mills loosed his hold. Bobert gulped once or 
twice,, but made no effort to move. 

**Mr. Sautrelle," said Basia^ lowering her 
voice, **what are you doing here!" 

The unfortunate artist appeared to have some 
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difficulty in finding his voice^ but finally managed 
to gasp : 

*'W-w-wait a m-m-minute and 1*11 tell you/* 

Mills rose and turned to Basia. 

**It*8 just as we thought/* said he. Leaning 
down, he helped Robert to his feet. *'Come 
back over here — away from the house,** he said. 

The three, Bobert rather unsteadily, moved 
off under the trees until they were some dis- 
tance from the house. Pausing on the edge of 
the rose garden, Bobert raised his hands and 
gently massaged his throat. 

* * Gtood Lord ! * * said he in a trembling voice ; 
**I thought it was all up with me. You*ve got 
a grip like a vise. Ah, Miss Basia, this is an 
awful business 1 I scarcely know how to begin. * * 

' ' Sit down on this stone bench, * * said Basia ; 

* *you are all of a tremble. Why were you up in 
that tree!** 

* * I will tell you the whole story, * * said Bobert ; 

* * and you must try to keep up your courage, for 
I am sure we can find a way out of the mess. * * 
And starting from the beginning he described 
all that had happened to him. Neither of the 
two interrupted until Bobert told falteringly of 
his having recognised the man coming from the 
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cave as Gustav Vilzhoven. Then Basia gave a 
low, wailing cry and covered her face with her 
hands. 

* * Oh, Mr. Sautrelle, ' * she moaned, * * it couldn *t 
be! It couldn't be I Are you suret Posi- 
tive!*' 

**My dear lady,*' said Eobert miserably, 
* * there cannot be any doubt, as you will see when 
you hear the rest. But nobody need ever know 
a thing about it. Miss Lowndes can give me 
the tiara — *' 

**Miss Lowndes!'* interrupted Mills and 
Basia in the same breath. 

"Yes. She has it.'' 

* 'You're crazy I" growled Mills. 

"I am nothing of the sort," Eobert retorted. 
**If you don't believe me just climb up in that 
tree and you will see it in its case on her dress- 
ing table." 

**Gk) on with your story," said Mills in a curt 
voice. 

Eobert continued, describing how he had 
waded the river and followed Gustav to the cha- 
teau. He told also of how he had watched the 
chauffeur changing the number of his car, but 
said nothing of how he himself had poured water 
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into the fuel tanks. ''When I looked into Miss 
Lowndes' room/* he concluded, *'and saw the 
Sultana glittering on the dressing table not ten 
feet away, I nearly fell out of the tree. If she 
had not been talking through the crack of the 
door she would have heard me.** 

The silence of utter stupefaction followed his 
recital. Basia sat wringing her hands; Mills 
whistled softly between his teeth and Bobert 
rubbed his throat gently. 

*'What the deuce are we to do!" asked Mills. 

''There is only one thing to do,** said Bobert. 
"Miss Basia must get the tiara and give it to 
me. Then I will take it to the Chateau d*Iran- 
coy and say that I followed one of the robbers 
and saw him go into the cave. Suspecting that 
he meant to hide the tiara there, I waited xmtil 
he had gone away, then went into the cave my- 
self and found the tianu Nobody need ever 
know a thing.** 

Basia dropped her hand on his arm. 

"You are very generous,** said she softly. 

Mills was silent a moment, then asked: 

"Why should Gustav have gone to the cave, 
then brought the tiara here? And why should 
ihe have cleared put afterward without seeing 
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anybody? And how did he manage to get the 
tiara to Miss Lowndes? There's a lot that is 
devilish obscoi'e about this business." 

^'This is how I explain it," said Bobert: 
* ^ Gustav knew that I was at work on the tiara for 
Mademoiselle d'Irancoy and gaessed that Mr. 
Kalique or I would bring it down in the car. He 
formed the mad plan of stealing it, for reasons 
best known to himself. He saw me leave Ka- 
lique 's house, then followed me with his confed- 
erates in a fast radng car, passed me on the 
road and stopped me in the tunnel. Having got 
the Sultana, these others gave it to Gustav, who 
was waiting at the mouth of the tunnel, for fear 
that I might recognise him even in the dark; 
and he took it to the cave, meaning to hide it 
there. Finding no suitable place, he decided to 
bring it here, where the others had already 
come.'* 

**But the others have been here for ten days,*' 
said Basia. ^'They left here this morning at 
about nine.*' 

Bobert scratched his head. 

**Tou don't say so!*' he exclaimed. *VThat 
makes it very perplexing. Still, he might have 
seen me leave Ealique's at a little after eleven. 
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then rushed to Melun in his own little racer and 
there caught the express for La Boche, which 
leaves Paris at about eleven-thirty. The others 
might have been waiting for him at La Boche. 
That would be smart work, but it is possible. 
Who are these people f ' ' 

**A Captain Bimbert and Count Strelitso/' 
said Basia. * * Do you know them f * * 

**lVe just met Captain Bimbert and have 
often seen the man who was in the salon to- 
night.*' 

**Toii were not the only victim,*' said Mills, 
and described the incident of his ring and the 
holdup of the jeweller on the road near Avallon. 
Bobert shook his head. 

^^I'm afraid that Gustav has got mixed up 
with a desperate crowd,'* said he ; **but, you see, 
not having let you know that he was coming he 
did not wish to be seen. The chances are that 
he told the lodgekeeper not to say anything 
about his having been here, and led him to be- 
lieve that the reason of his visit was some love 
affair that concerned Miss Lowndes. No doubt 
he got the man to send her secretly to some 
place in the grounds, and there he gave her the 
tiara, asking her to give it to Strelitso without 
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looking at it. She probably got curious and 
opened the box. I don't believe that she knew 
anything about the business." 

'*Nor I,'* said Mills; **but that was a silly 
thing for Gustav to do. However, the main 
thing now is to get the tiara." 

**You are right," said Robert. 

Basia rose to her feet. **It is simply ter- 
rible!" said she. **But we had better act now 
and talk afterward. If Virginia has given the 
tiara to Strelitso we may have trouble, but I 
don't believe she has. Once having seen what 
was in the box, she would say nothing until she 
had seen Gustav and tried to make him re- 
store it. However, let's have this awful sus- 
pense over with. I will go right up to see Vir- 
ginia." 

Basia slipped off, and Robert turned to Mills. 

**I think I ought to tell you," said he apolo- 
getically, *Hhat I poured a lot of water into the 
tank of your car." 

**The deuce you did!" said Mills. 

* * Yes. You see, I poured water into the tanks 
of both cars. When I saw that swine of a chauf- 
feur changing the number I thought they might 
be planning another holdup, so I thought I 
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would try to delay them until I could communi- 
cate with the police/' 

Mills chuckled and clapped him on the shoul- 
der. 

**YouVe kept your nerve with you all right, 
aid chap,*' said he, "What are you, anyhow — 
French or American f 

**I'm American, though my family is French. 
My father is the head of the firm of Sautrelle 
& Co., New York, and I am the chief designer 
at Ealique's. This is a very serious business 
for me, Mr — *' 

"Doctor Mills.'' 

^ ^ It was bad enough to get knocked in the head 
and lose the tiara ; but if it were gone for good, 
people would say that I was an accomplice — or 
something of the sort No doubt they are won- 
dering now what has become of me. ' ' 

"No doubt," Mills assented. 

"I don't know how the thing was worked," 
Eobert continued; "in fact, I'm none too sure 
about Kalique's chauffeur, as he must have 
guessed that we were sending down valuable 
jewellery when he was ordered yesterday after- 
noon to get the car ready for the run to the Cha- 
teau d 'Irancoy. For all we know, we may be op- 
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posed to a very well-organised criminal iassocia- 
tion. But I am sure of one thing, and that is 
that Miss Lowndes is quite innocent." 

**Not the sUghtest doubt of that,'* said Mills 
shortly. 

'* Between you and me,*' said Bobert, **Gus- 
tav Vilzhoven is a good deal of an ass.*' 

** Everything seems to point that way,*' Mills 
assented. The stalwart American was not over- 
keen about Mr. Bobert Sautrelle — ^first, because 
he had fallen as flaccid as a snared rabbit in his 
grip; and secondly, because the thought of his 
prying on Virginia Lowndes was particularly 
displeasing to him. If truth were to be told, the 
last few hours had wrought considerable 
changes in the young physician's state of heart. 
Mills ' nature contained scarcely an atom of what 
is commonly called gallantry, but it held, well 
hidden under a peculiar armour of gruffness, 
really in part assumed to hide a certain shyness, 
a great amount of chivalry that was more pro- 
tective than ceremonious. His experience with 
human suffering in the clinics of the medical 
school, and later as an interne of a big city hos- 
pital, had, instead of hardening him, as some- 
times unfortunately happens with people of 
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coarse fibre, developed a sympathy and nnder- 
stan<£ng that he was always ready to bring to 
the assistance not only of the physically ill but 
of any person in trouble, especially women ; for 
he was essentially mascnline. 

In the women's wards of his hospital the 
nurses had always been the least bid afraid of 
him, yet often went to him for help and advice, 
not only about professional matters, but in case 
of friction with hospital discipline — on which 
quality, by the way, nobody was more insistent 
than Mills himself. As house surgeon he had 
ruled his wards and clinics and operating rooms 
with military exaction, and unlike others of the 
staff had never been known to risk his authority 
through personal favours. He had never been 
known to flirt, however mildly, with a nurse, 
though he often unbent enough to joke a little 
with one or several. Even the patients were 
afraid of him at first, for he was often stem, al- 
most to the point of roughness ; yet he never left 
a bedside without leaving about it the atmos- 
phere of his protective force. His very phy- 
sique lent itself to this, for his body, though lean, 
was of a big, bony frame, with long, tough mus- 
cles playing under the fresh skin of an athlete ; 
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and his rather square face was set with a pair of 
singalarly winning amber-coloured eyes. 

To most Europeans it would have seemed 
scarcely believable that a young man of Mills' 
masculine virility had never had a woman in- 
terest in his life ; but this was quite true, and the 
reasons were several : For one thing, he had al- 
ways been too busy; for another, his father had 
explained to him while he was still a boy, and 
subsequent experience had proved the fact to 
him, that most human suffering resulted from 
wrong relations, and Mills inherited his instincts 
as a healer just as did Robert his instincts of an 
artist-jeweller. There was also in him a due 
amount of old Puritan principle, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent his occasional indulgence 
in wine and games of chance. 

Yet, like most strong men of any nation. Mills 
had his deeper romantic streak, and this had 
been rather rudely drilled by the first glance of 
Virginia's blue eyes as she stood by the roadside 
tending her geese. The lode had been further 
exposed in the next few hours, and it had needed 
only the call to his protection to rouse Mills to 
the fact that here at last was the girl for whom 
he had been unconsciously waiting for a long 
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tune. Just at this moment she needed him— or 
somebody like him — very badly, and Mills de- 
cided that he was the man for the job. 

More or less of this was going through his 
head when Bobert, who had been waiting pa- 
tiently for this taciturn individual who had 
nearly choked the life out of him to make some 
remark, leaned suddenly forward and raised his 
hand to his ear. 

**Listenl'' said he. **Do you hear that! '* 

**Whatf " Mills asked, rousing himself. **I 
hear a motor. *' 

** Motors scarcely ever go over these little 
back roads at this time of night," said Bobert, 
^ ^ and from the sound of it that is a big car. Do 
you suppose the police could have got on the 
trailf' 

* * That motor is going away, ' ' Mills answered ; 
**the sound is getting fainter.'' 

Bobert was about to answer when there came 
the sound of rustling skirts, and the next in- 
stant Basia came flying down the terrace and 
stopped, panting and breathless, in front of 
them. 

**They Ve gone !" she cried in a wild but sub- 
dued voice. 
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J **Whof asked Mills, starting up. 

** Virginia, Strelitso and Rimbert! On Vir- 
ginia's pillow I found a scrap of a note that 
said: ^Basia dear, we are off for England to 
be married. Please forgive me and please don't 
try to interfere.' She thought I would find it 
in the morning, " 

Robert sank back with a hollow groan. 

**But they can't get far," he said — *' about a 
kilometre at the most." 

**Whyf " demanded Basia. 

** Because I poured a lot of water in their 
tank. There might be fuel enough in the feed- 
pipe and carbureter to run them a kilometre, 
but certainly not more. Come ! ' ' 

**Come where f" asked Basia. 

**We must follow them in the other car. We 
will tell them that if they give us the tiara and 
Miss Lowndes we will keep quiet — otherwise 
we'll send out an alarm." 

**By George!" cried Mills. ^'That's the talk. 
Come on I But, dam it, you say you put water 
in our tank too." 

**It won't take a minute to drain it out," said 
Robert, '^and there's a case of essence in the 
garage." 
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He sprang to his feet and the other two fol- 
lowed him. For a moment Mills was tempted 
to rouse Fulton; but, reflecting that he would 
be asleep by this time and that tedious explana- 
tions would be necessary, Mills decided to go 
without him. He himself was accustomed to 
running the car. 

They reached the garage and lighted the lan- 
tern, when Eobert, a motorist of considerable 
experience, exclaimed: 

**Eun her out by hand and we'll drain the 
stuff onto the road ! The essence will be on top 
and wash out the water, but you might open the 
dripcock of the carbureter. Hurry!'' 

These manoeuvres were quickly accomplished. 
While Robert was filling the emptied tank Mills 
took one of the goatskin coats out of the car and 
held it for Basia. 

**How did they get out without our hearing 
them f" he asked. 

**They must have rolled the car out by hand," 
said Basia, **and then have gone out by the 
farmgate, which is downhill from here. They 
wouldn't have needed to start the motor until 
they got to the village." 
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** We'd better do the same thing,'* said Bobert 
to Mills. **Shall I drive or will youf ** 

**I'll drive. Do you know the roadf 

** There's only one way for them to go since 
they didn't pass the house," said Basia — 
* * that 's through Coulanges. ' ' 

**Koll her down the road," said Mills, **and 
we'll light up outside. No use disturbing any- 
body." 

They pushed the car to the edge of the de- 
clivity and rolled down the gentle slope, having 
no difficulty in following the road in the moon- 
light Skirting the wall of the farmyard, they 
passed through an open gate and on to the road, 
when Mills threw on the brake and Bobert 
jumped down and lighted the lamps and search- 
lights. As he was doing so Mills and Basia saw 
a sudden blaze of light across the valley. 

** There they are," said Mills, '*and still go- 
ing." 

Bobert flung away his match and stood for an 
instant looking at the distant flare. 

"I dont see how they could have got so far," 
said he uneasily. 

Basia leaned over toward him. 
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"Tell me," said she sharply, "did you think 
to put water in both the tanks of Bimbert's 
cart" 

"Both tanks!" cried Robert. "Good 
Heavens! Were there twof 

**C>f course there were — one under the seat 
and one behind." 

**OhI'' groaned Robert **I never thought 
of there being one behind ! ' ' 

**If that's the case/* said Mills, **we may 
have our work cut out for us. Jump in I " 

Robert swung himself up behind. Mills was 
about to start, when there darted through the 
gate a small, wriggling animal, which rushed 
to the car and squirmed up into Basia 's lap. 

**What's that! '' snapped Mills. 

**It's Virginia's dachshund, Pelleas,'* an- 
swered Basia in a relieved tone. 

** Better chuck him ouf 

**No; let him stay,'' she answered. ** Vir- 
ginia loves him dearly and he might help us to 
soften her heart." 

**A11 right," Mills grunted, and reached for 
his brake. The car, released, started slowly to 
glide down the slope. 



VI 

If, while clinging apelike to the branches of the 
horse-chestnut tree, Mn Robert Sautrelle could 
have beard the hurried conversation being car- 
ried on through the crack in the door a great 
deal of trouble might have been saved for 
everybody. And if Virginia fiowndes had still 
been leaning in awestruck wonder over the tiara 
she could scarcely have failed to hear Robert's 
gasp and scufSe in the branches. But while she 
was gazing spellbound and Robert was planting 
his ladder there had come a soft but insistent 
rapping at her door. She got up and opened it 
a cracky expecting a whispered word from her 
fiance. 

**My darling,*' murmured Strelitso's deep, 
vibrant voice, which had robbed their good sense 
from so many women far more worldlywise than 
Virginia, **I must have a few words with you. 
May I comeinf 

* * Indeed you can 't I ' ' said Virginia. * * What 's 

the matter f 

HI 
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''I've had a row with Vilzhoven, He's prac- 
tically told me to get out. ' ' 

'*0h, Michael 1'* gasped Virginia, **Why 
couldn't you have waited as I asked you tof " 

''Dearest^ I simply couldn't. My patience 
was at an end. I told him that you had prom- 
ised to marry me and begged him to consent to 
our betrothal. He flew into a rage and said that 
I had broken my promise to him not to make love 
to you under his roof , and intimated that he re- 
gretted my visit here must end to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

** Michael!" gasped Virginia. 

*'He says, too, that he is going to wire your 
aunt, and to write and tell her that you are in 
danger of an entanglement with an adventurer. 
If any other man had said to me the things he 
did I would have had his life I My darling, are 
you going to let the man you love be treated 
like this!" 

**But what can I dof" whispered Virginia 
despairingly. **If you will only wait three 
months — " 

**No, I can't wait," whispered Strelitso pas- 
sionately. ** Besides, why should wef Vir- 
ginia, you have said that you love and trust me, 
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and now I am going to ask you to prove it Put 
on a travelling dress and come to the garage in 
half an hour and we will take the car, run to 
Calais, cross to Dover and be married by special 
license/' 

Virginia gasped. 

** Michael,'* she murmured, **are you crazy f 

**I am crazy for the want of you! Why 
should we be torn apart by this old fool of a 
Vilzhoven! What right has he to say whom 
you shall and whom you shall not marry f And 
why should he order me out of his house as 
though I were a pilfering valet de chamhref 
My darling, if you really care for me as you say 
you will do as I ask. If we start soon we can 
get to Paris in plenty of time to catch the morn- 
ing Calais-Dover express. ' ' 

Virginia's heart began to pound furiously. 
She believed herself to be desperately in love 
with Strelitso and the idea of such an elope- 
ment was thrillingly romantic. For a moment 
6he hesitated, then glanced back at her dressing 
table. 

** Listen, Michael!" she whispered. **If I 
do as you wish how much time should we have in 
Paris!" 
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• 

**We ought to reach Paris by five in the 
momingy at least, and the train leaves at nine- 
thirty. Why, sweethearts 

^'Because there is something I absolutely 
must do there — a person I must see/* 

**Who is that?'' 

**I*11 tell you on the way.** 

** Then you will comet Oh, my darling I My 
darling I" He took the fingers which held the 
edge of the door and covered them with kisses. 

**Will Eimbert let you take the cart** she 
asked. 

*' Leave that to me. In half an hour, sweet- 
heart, at the garage! Slip out the back way 
and be careful that nobody sees you.** 

He kissed her fingers again and turned away. 
Virginia closed the door and stood for a mo- 
ment with her hands pressed against her bosom. 
Then, going to the window, she closed the blinds 
and hurried to her wardrobe to select the 
proper clothes. 

She dressed quickly, put a few things in a 
small valise, then went to the dressing table 
and stared for a moment at the wonderful tiara. 
Closing the case, she slipped it under her trav- 
elling coat, then put out her light and opened 
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the door softly, standing for a moment to listen. 
Not a sound came from the silent house. A 
hall lamp was burning dimly and by its light 
she made her way down the back-stairs, crossed 
the breakfast room, which opened on to the ter- 
race and unlocking one of the long windows 
slipped out on to the terrace dose to the house 
and took the path to the garage. The big car 
had been rolled out and was headed toward the 
farm. Strelitso and the chauffeur were stand- 
ing beside it. 

*'We will not start the motor untU we get on 
the road," said Strelitso, and helped her into 
the tonneau. He and the chauffeuf rolled the 
car down the gentle grade, through the gate of 
the farm and out on to the road, where both got 
in — Strelitso beside Virginia and the chauffeur 
at the wheeL They rolled silently down the 
slope, their momentum carrying them through 
the village and across the bridge, where 
the chauffeur stopped and got down to light the 
lamps and searchlights. Then, starting the 
motor, he climbed up again and they were off. 

Strelitso drew Virginia to him and kissed her 
passionately, murmuring endearments ; but Vir- 
ginia did not respond. Though eiKcited and 
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thrilled with the romance of the elopement, she 
was beginning to snffer a slight reaction and 
her conscience was troubling her. The Vilz- 
hovens had been kind and devoted friends, and 
she wondered what they would say when Basia 
found the scrap of a note she had left pinned 
to her pillow! Strelitso felt her la<^ of re- 
sponse and, being skilled in feminine moods and 
emotions, contented himself with holding her 
gloved hand. 

**Tell me, sweetheart,'* said he presently, 
*'what is this mysterious Paris errand?" 

Virginia, without answering, drew out the 
case that contained the tiara and placed it on 
her knees. 

*'You are sure that Lucien does not under- 
stand English?" she asked in a low voice. 

**Not a word. And even if he did he could 
not hear us." 

'*Have you a match? I want to show you 
something." 

Strelitso reached into the pocket of his ulster 
and drew out a pocket electric lamp. Virginia 
raised the lid. 

**IiOokl" e^dahe. 
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Strelitso pressed the button of the lamp, and 
for an instant it seemed as though Virginia's 
lap was filled with flame. From a thousand 
centres, as it seemed, there came a burst of shiv- 
ering, intensely scintillating lights, and from 
its midst there snapped and blazed and glit- 
tered a glory of pale blue effulgence. Then, as 
Strelitso gasped and instinctively drew back, 
the button of the pocket lamp was released, and 
all was dark again. 

**Good Lord!*' he cried. **What have you 
there?" 

Virginia leaned toward him so that her lips 
almost brushed his ear. 

**It is the Sultana,'' she whispered^ — ^''the 
tiara stolen to-day from KaUque's messenger." 

Strelitso sat like a man stunned. 

**But why — ^where-Jiow did you get itt" he 
muttered, and there was a fierce cut in his voice. 
**Let me look again!" 

Once more there came the shower of sparks, 
like a rocket bursting against the night sky. 
Strelitso reached out and touched the marvel- 
lous creation almost timidly. He turned it up- 
ward and the Sultana transfixed him with her 
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bine fire. Virginia released his fingers, pressed 
the tiara back into its case and snapped shnt 
the lid. 

** Isn't it a wonder I'* she breathed. 

**Tell me— quick 1** muttered Strelitso, and 
his breath was almost a growl. 

**I don't know all the facts/' said Virginia, 
**but there was some mad bet of Gustav Vilz- 
hoven's and some of his wild set that they could 
stop Sautrelle on the road and steal the tiara. 
They were all half crazy from absinthe; but 
after they had done the trick Gustav got 
frightened and brought it to me, and begged me 
to keep it until he could manage in some way 
to get it back to Kalique." 

*'Get it back to Kaliquel" echoed Strelitso 
almost savagely. **Do you mean to say that 
he is such a blithering fool as to risk deporta- 
tion and then give it back?" 

**But, Michael," gasped Virginia, **they 
never meant to keep it!" 

Strelitso gave a harsh laugh, which for some 
reason struck jarringly on the girl's ears. 

"Nonsense!" said he, and Virginia wondered 
if the sudden odd timbre of his voice was in the 
voice itself or from the machinery of the car. 
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It suggested the wear of metaL ^'Gnstav may 
have been ass enongh to have taken ihe business 
for a lark, but you may bet the others didn't. 
No person with the sense of a mouse is going 
to steal a three-million-franc tiara for the fun 
of doing it! They might have made this sim- 
pleton, Gustav, think so, but you can wager it 
wasn't their idea by any means. Besides, how 
about the second robbery — ^the jewel dealer, 
DurandT" 

Virginia was silent, but her heart was going 
like a triphammer. She felt as though a cold 
draft were blowing straight through her body. 
Strelitso was twisting the waxed end of his 
moustache. 

**What did you plan to do with itt" he asked 
suddenly. 

**Give it to Kalique," she answered. 

**Give it to Kaliquet" Strelitso 's voice was 
almost shrill. '^£ut, my dear girl, how can 
you do thatt You would be asked questions 
that would bring out the whole story." 

^'Nothing of the sortl" said Virginia. **I 
will say that I went to the grottoes, as I often 
do, to practice Micaela's song before the brig- 
ands' cave. Then, happening to go into the 
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cave, I found this case and brought it home* 
As soon as I learned of the robbery I naturally 
recognised what it was I had found, and 
brought it immediately to Kalique. That story 
is impossible to disprove, for I did walk over 
toward the grottoes just before I went out with 
the geese, and I had my music portfolio, which 
is square and black, and could easily pass for 
this case.'* 

Strelitso gave a snort of mingled impatience 
and irritation ; then, as though recovering him- 
self, he said in a soft, almost honeyed voice that 
jarred on Virginia even more than his former 
one: 

** Listen to me, my dear. You must do noth- 
ing of the sort The truth would be sure to 
come out and Gustav be ruined for life. So 
would his friends.*' 

* * They could not do anything to Gustav,' * said 
Virginia, ** because he did what he could to 
restore the tiara. As for the others, you have 
just said there is no doubt but that they meant 
to steal. In that case I don 't see that they de- 
serve any pity. What would you dof 

Strelitso hesitated. 



1 
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**I>id Gustav tell yon who these friends of 
his weret*' he asked. 

**No. There was no time for him to tell me 
any more than what IVe jnst told yon. I was 
dressing, when old Josef came np and whis- 
pered through a crack in the door that Gnstav 
was waiting by the fountain in the rose garden 
and wanted to see me for a minute on a matter 
of the greatest importance. I slipped on a coat 
and went out through the billiard room and 
found him there. He was terribly upset and 
said that he and some friends had stopped 
Sautrelle, from Kalique *s, in the tunnel at Arcy, 
and had stolen a tiara meant for Mademoiselle 
d'Irancoy. He said that it had been arranged 
that he was to take the tiara and hide it in one 
of the caveSy but at the last moment he got 
frightened and wanted me to keep the tiara un- 
til he could think up some plan for returning 
it. When I asked him what had possessed him 
to do such a crazy thing, he said that it was the 
result of a bet made during a spree. I took the 
case and told him to dear out and not do a thing 
until he had seen me. To tell the truth, I 
thought myself that it was awfully exciting and 
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interesting; but when I heard of the second 
holdup I began to have my doubts," 

Strelitso had listened — almost impatiently, as 
it seemed to Virginia. 

** Really P' said he, and even in the rush of 
air and noise of the motor Virginia was able to 
appreciate the irony of his tone. 

** Michael,'* said she sharply, **you mustn't 
speak to me in that tone!'* 

**I beg your pardon, dearest," he answered, 
and again Virginia wondered whether it was 
the purr of his voice or the purr of the motor 
that was so disagreeable. **I didn't mean to 
be unpleasant. I was merely surprised to learn 
that so self-confident a girl as my dear bride 
should have any doubts." 

**I'm not your bride yet — ^by a good many 
hours," Virginia retorted. 

**My bride-elect, I should have said," Stre- 
litso answered; ^'but it's practically the same 
thing. It is too late to turn back now. ' ' 

Virginia did not answer, but she moved a 
little farther to her own side of the tonneau. 
Strelitso moved toward her, laying his hand on 
her knee, and for the first time Virginia found 
his touch displeasing. As though subtly con- 
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scioiis of the sudden antagonism, he withdrew 
his hand, but pushed his face closer to hers, try- 
ing to speak directly into her ear, for the noise 
of the motor appeared to have increased though 
their speed was perceptibly diminishing. They 
were mounting a slight grade — so slight, in- 
deed, that the high-powered car should have 
breasted it easily and without change of gear; 
but Lucien, the chauJBfeur, was bending over to 
listen, when suddenly the action of the motor 
became spasmodic. The car began to slow 
down, then stopped. 

^'What's the matter?'' Strelitso asked 
sharply in French. 

**I don't know, monsieur," answered Lucien. 
**The motor sounds as if there was not enough 
essence ; but that can't be, as I filled the forward 
tank before starting and I have just turned on 
the fuel from that" 

** Hurry up!" said Strelitso impatiently. 
'*Get down and see what is wrong." 

Lucien started to investigate. Strelitso 
leaned toward Virginia. 

**My darling," he said — and now that utter 
silence surrounded them Virginia's quick ear 
was able to appreciate a note in his voice such 
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as she had never heard before — **you will 
surely permit yourself to be guided by me in 
this affair 1*' 

**What do you want me to dot*' she asked. 

* * I shall ask you to give me that tiara and to 
leave the arrangement of the whole affair to 
me. You may be quite sure that I shall be able 
to manage it in a way that will be best for every- 
body concerned. If you thought me disagree- 
able a little while ago I am very sorry. It 
was because I could not bear to think of the 
future Countess Strelitso being mixed up in any 
such wretched business. Our family is a very 
old one and a very proud one, and so f ar, thank 
Heaven, there has never been the slightest sus- 
picion of blame — '' But the soft, resonant 
voice got no further. Virginia had passed 
through a trying day and her nerves were not 
in a condition to stand much more strain. 

**That will do for you, Michael 1'' she inter- 
rupted none too politely. **So far as I'm con- 
cerned, the Strelitso family can romp ahead in 
its beautiful, blameless career without any hin- 
drance from me. All I've got to say is that this 
tiara is going back to Ealique's and that I'm 
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going to take it there! Otherwise, this ro- 
mantic honeymoon is all off. ' ' 

Strelitso turned and gave her a stare. The 
old moon was by this time in the zenith ; and in 
the stale, mellow light there was something 
fierce and aquiline — something that suggested 
an eagle in the way his head turned on the high 
collar of his motor coat, while his light-coloured 
eyes regarded her with the scrutiny of a cap- 
tive bird of prey; for if Virginia had detected 
a new and jarring note in Strelitso 's voice, just 
so had he found something strangely foreign in 
hers. As a painstaking student of diction, with 
ambitions for an operatic or dramatic career, 
Virginia had formed the habit of modifying 
the accent of her youth and had cultivated a 
manner of speaking which when perfected and 
become natural might be regarded as cultivated, 
but when incomplete smacks more of affectation. 
Even in ordinary conversation she was care- 
ful of accent and inflection and in the avoid- 
ance of her early colloquialisms. Fulton would 
have described her discourse as ** stagy'*; and 
perhaps it was, for Virginia was usually lend- 
ing herself to some part. 
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Now, however, in her fatigue and growing 
disillnsionment she had returned abruptly to 
the language of her youth, with no attempt at 
modulation, and this struck strangely and dis- 
agreeably on Strelitso's ears. like most 
singers, Virginia's talking voice was apt to be 
a little hoarse when she was tired; but at this 
moment it contained also the suspicion of a 
quaver, like that of a girl not far from a break- 
down. Strelitso was quick to take advantage of 
what he felt to be an approaching collapse. 

*' Don't speak like that I'' said he almost 
roughly. **You know quite well that you've 
got to see the thing through now." 

This verbal whip, instead of intimidating Vir- 
ginia, served rather as a stimulant. 

*'I don't know anything of the sort," she 
answered, and her drooping body stiffened. 
** You make me rather tired, Michael, with your 
high and mighty airs. If you are not careful 
you may lose your fiancee at Paris." 

**And how about your reputation?" 

**I'd rather lose my reputation than my self- 
respect, but I don't see any need of losing either. 
Suppose we drop this business of the tiara. I 
know what I want to do." 
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** And I know what is best for yon to do/* said 
Strelitso harshly. 

'.'What is thatt'* 

Strelitso 's eyes burned into hers. 

**Tou will give me that tiara,'* said he, speak- 
ing slowly and with a dominant ring in his 
voice, **and when we get to Paris I will put it 
in a safe place. There is no danger of Gustav's 
part in the affair being found out. Later on 
we can decide what to do. At any rate, as I see 
it, Kalique deserves to lose the thing for his 
carelessness, while the girl for whom it was in- 
tended is enormously rich and able to get along 
quite well without it. When you stop to think, 
it looks as if fate had put it in our hands — ** 

''In my hands,** interrupted Virginia, feel- 
ing suddenly sick and faint 

"That is the same thing from now on,** 
growled Strelitso. "Give me the case!** 

Virginia turned icy cold. In that second 
some instinct warned her that once the tiara was 
in Strelitso 's hands it might be gone forever, 
so far as the rightful owners were concerned. 
She could see the lust for the Sultana fairly 
blazing out of his 6yes in the yellow moonlight 
She realised with a shock of dismay that, after 
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all, she scarcely knew this man who had ca- 
joled her into running off to marry him. And 
here she was alone with him, except for the 
chauffeur who was in his pay. 

**Waitr' said she thickly. **Wait until we 
get to Paris. ' ' 

Strelitso was about to answer when Lucien 
stepped to the side of the tonneau. 

** There is something very strange, mon- 
sieur,'* said he. **The spark is good, the for- 
ward tank is full and I can find nothing wrong 
with the carbureter.' If monsieur would kindly 
give a turn or two of the crank — '* 

Smothering his impatience, Strelitso opened 
the door and got down, then strode to the front 
of the car. In the brilliant glare of the search- 
lights Virginia saw the expression of his face 
as he stooped to turn the crank, and that look 
decided her, for at that moment the usually 
strong and highbred features suggested nothing 
so much as the Mephistopheles of Faust. The 
forehead was gashed with deep lines, slanting 
upward and outward from the furrow above the 
root of the fierce, aquiline nose; the eyebrows, 
black and downward drawn at the centre, fol- 
lowed the same scowling lines. Black gashes 
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were cut in each lean cheek, and the upward 
angle of the waxed monstaches gave a sinister, 
Satanic expression to the thin lips, now drawn 
back from the effort of taming over the heavy 
engine so that the strong white teeth shone 
evilly between them. 

Most demoniac of all were the pale eyes ; for 
the bright light from the lamps contracted their 
pnpils to pinpoints, accentuating their intensity 
and giving them a weirdly malignant e:q)res- 
sion. 

Virginia looked and her heart stood still. 

** Heavens!'' she gasped to herself. **And 
that's the devil I'm running off to marry I" 

The next instant, however, her strength re- 
turned, bringing with it one simple, primitive 
instinct — ^that of flight. Strelitso, with the 
glare in his face, could see nothing beyond the 
hood. Lucien was half in the motor, examining 
the exhaust valves as Strelitso slowly turned the 
crank. Virginia, picking up her little dressing 
bag and hugging the case of the tiara under 
her arm, slipped out of the car on the side away 
from Lucien and ran silently down the road be- 
hind the car. On each side the bristling stakes 
showed that the fields were planted with vines ; 
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and afraid of being seen on the moonlit road 
Virginia turned sharply to her left, scrambled 
across the ditch and ran into a ploughed furrow 
between the stakes. She chose the left because 
it seemed to her home lay in that direction, 
though she judged they must have gone at least 
fifteen kilometres since leaving the chateau. 

Up she scrambled through the newly broken 
earth, the ground gradually rising. She 
reached the end of the patch of vineyard and 
struck a pebbly farm road. It led round the 
shoulder of a low hill and Virginia followed it, 
not caring particularly which way she went so 
long as she increased the distance between her- 
self and Strelitso. The path led upward 
through a sort of meadowed gully, and she saw 
at some distance above her a dark patch she 
thought must be one of those growths of pines 
the French farmers plant, and which some day 
furnish a dot for the daughter of the house. 

There was a good deal of panic about Vir- 
ginia's flight; but the air was bracing, she was 
strong of lungs and legs, and in momentary 
dread of hearing Strelitso 's voice behind her 
clamouring for her to stop. On rounding the 
hill she lost sight of the road, and presently the 
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pines closed in round her and she paused for 
breath. At the same instant there came from a 
distance the repeated blasts of a motor horn, 
and looking back she saw a brilliant glare of 
light sweep the base of the hilL 

**MercyI'' gasped Virginia. ** He'll take 
one of the lights and follow my trail through 
the vineyard I** She sped on again, presently 
to come out on a low plateau, where the turf was 
short and crisp. The trail stopped here at one 
of the little stone huts used by the winegrowers 
during the vintage. There were vineyards 
all about, with strips of meadowland between, 
and in the distance a dark band on the crest of 
the hill showed a wood. 

*'The woods for mine I*' said Virginia, for- 
getting her European culture. She hurried 
across the strip of open ground, occasionally 
pausing to look behind her. She was very tired 
by this time, but not at all frightened, though 
there was not a light to be seen or any habita- 
tion. Virginia had spent a good part of her 
early life on a California ranch, however, and 
mere open country had no terrors for her. 

On the edge of the woods — ^a low growth of 
birch, maple and scrub oaks — ^she dropped down 
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on the damp, sweet-smelling sward to rest. 
She felt that, at least, she was safe from pur- 
suit. Strelitso could never get her now I She 
thought of his fury at finding her gone — and 
gave a nervous little giggle. Now that she 
stopped to think, she had hated her elopement 
from the moment she had agreed to it. She be- 
gan to wonder how she could ever have been 
such a fooL The more she thought about the 
fascinating count, the less she cared for him and 
the greater became her wonder that she ever 
could have cared for him. 

**He must have hypnotised me I'' thought 
Virginia. **It ifras a lucky thing for me 
that crazy Gustav held up Sautrelle. I might 
have — * * And she stopped with a little shudder. 

Presently her ideas began to get vague. She 
was sitting with her back against an oak, and 
before long her head began to bob forward. 
Strange fancies wove themselves into her half- 
waking thought. At one moment she thought 
she was lurching and swaying with the motion 
of the oar and that Strelitso was crowding his 
arm behind her — and awoke with a gasp of 
dread to find that she had tottered over against 
a bristling young shoot 
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''This won^t dol" thought Virginia. **I 
must find some snug little place and cnrl np 
for a nap/' She stretched ont her arms and 
yawned, then straggled to her feet **I don't 
think I was ever so tired and sleepy in all my 
life. Hang eloping, anyway I — especially with 
titled adventurers. Ooooh, but I'm sleepy I" 

She rubbed her eyes, then shook her head and 
took a few long breaths. Her vision cleared 
and she looked back across the moonlit stretch 
of meadowland. Some dark, moving object 
halfway across caught her eye. Virginia 
shrank back against her tree and watched it 
Presently the sombre, swaying shape reached 
the crest of a little rise of ground and loomed 
against the hazy moonlit sky. Virginia's knees 
tottered. It was the figure of a man and he 
was coming straight for where she stood I 

Without stopping to ask herself how Stre- 
litso could possibly have followed her trail at 
night over the pebbly road and across the 
scrubby turf, Virginia snatched up her valise 
and the tiara and bolted into the woods like a 
frightened rabbit Fortunately for her, the 
growth was open, with patches of underbrush 
that she was able to avoid ; for it was not verjr 
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dark, as the foliage had not yet appeared on 
the higher ground. The woodcutters had been 
at work, and presently she came oat on a hill- 
side that had been semidenuded of trees, bat in 
the French system of forestry, which leaves the 
strongest and healthiest of the trees a few yards 
apart as a nucleus for the new woods to follow 
the axemen. 

Virginia slipped and scrambled down the side 
of the slope, darting between the corded stacks 
of firewood and without looking back until she 
reached the bottom of the hill. Here she struck 
a woodroad and paused, panting, on the edge of 
the bushes to watch the crest of the slope, which 
was cut sharply against the moonlit sky. She 
had not long to wait. Out from the edge of the 
woods burst a black figure, silhouetted sharply 
against the pale void; but what took the last 
flicker of strength from Virginia's utterly ex- 
hausted muscles and seemed to freeze the very 
marrow of her bones was that, even at a dis- 
tance of perhaps two hundred yards and in the 
vague, uncertain light, she could see that the 
pursuing figure was bounding over the rough 
ground like some evil, night-running bogy, while 
through the still air there came to her ears sndi 
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strangling, choking sonnds as might come from 
the gollet of a vampire or a hellhomid. 

A cold rime of perspiration broke out on her 
forehead. Her breath came feebly. She sank 
to the ground. Only in nightmares had she 
ever felt anything approaching the soul-consu- 
ming, devitalising terror that overpowered 
her. 

**It*s no usel'* she half sobbed. **He looked 
like the devil and he is the devil too. It's all 
up with me I'* 

The sinister figure disappeared, coming 
straight down the slope toward her, to judge 
from the snapping underbrush; but at the 
knowledge that she was hunted to earth a sud- 
den flame rose in Virginia. The girl came of 
a fighting race, which could die bravely when 
it had to, but not without a final struggle. 

'*He shan't have the Sultana anyway 1*' said 
she half aloud, and flung the casket into the 
underbrush behind her. Then scrambling to 
her feet she placed her back against a tree and 
waited. 

The heavy footfalls rapidly approached. 
Then through the murk there came a stifled 
yelp, choked and strangled, yet carrying a 
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strange note of familiarity. A squeal fol- 
lowed; a sharp, impatient yelp that carried in 
its shrill note both joy and recognition, Vir- 
ginia's heart seemed to stop beating. Ont of 
the gloom burst a square black figure, but in 
front of it was a long, wriggling object that 
emitted frantic sounds. Virginia reached be- 
hind her with one hand to grasp at the support- 
ing treetrunk. Her knees were bending under 
her and the night was growing suddenly dark. 

Then a small, squirming creature leaped 
against her, clamouring with delight. She felt 
her hand seized gently in a warm little mouths 
Her eyes closed and she sank lower. 

* * Pelleas ! Pelleas ! You darling ! ' ' sh e mur- 
mured gently, and drifted off into oblivion. 
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Db. Thomas Mills was considered by the 
friends whose ears he occasionally drove as an 
exceedingly careful and prudent chauffeur, but 
after the first kilometre or two of the pursuit 
of Count Strelitso it is doubtful whether either 
Basia or Robert would have voluntarily sug- 
gested that their driver be presented with a 
medal for caution. 

Fulton's powerful motor liked night air and 
settled down for the race with a steady, droning 
hum that told of great reserve force and a con- 
scientious sense of duty. They tore through 
the sleeping village, the cottages on each side 
of the narrow street flinging echoes angrily 
after them. Across the bridge they shot in a 
manner that seemed to say : * * Oh, never mind 
the bridge — ^we could jump this ditch if the 
bridge wasn't here !" Then on up the winding 
slope they rushed, taking the sharp curves in a 
way that could not have been by any chance 
good for the tires ; but Mills counted on the fact 
that they were new and of the heaviest quality. 

167 
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Presently the road forked, and Mills slowed 
and stopped; bat the glare of the searchlights 
showed the tracks of a car that had turned to 
the right, so he started off again. Presently, 
coming to a stretch where the road had been 
recently mended with cracked flints not as yet 
rolled and sanded, Mills was forced to slow 
down, for experience had taught him that the 
jagged fragments would cut through a shoe like 
broken glass. 

Of those in the car, Virginia's little dachs- 
hund, Pelleas, appeared to be taking the most 
pleasure in the excursion. Sitting in Basia's 
lap, with his long, thin muzzle raised at an angle 
of forty-five degrees and his ears flapping about 
his head, he watched the road ahead with the 
keenest anticipation. 

* * I believe the tyke knows we are chasing his 
mistress,'' said Mills to Basia. 

**0f course he knows," she answered. **He 
was tied up to a kennel in penitence for having 
killed a young duck this morning, and he must 
have heard Virginia go out. Look — ^he gnawed 
his cord." 

**I wonder she didn't take him with her." 

** Pelleas doesn't like Strelitso. Besides, you 
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can't take dogs into England without leaving 
them in quarantine for several weeks. Vir- 
ginia knew that Do you think we shall catch 
themt^' 

**Hard to say. That's a husky wagon of 
Bimbert's and if he's got much juice in his 
after tank he may get a long way, with the start 
he's got." 

The road improving, they tore on in silence, 
Mills driving fast but carefully, for he did not 
want to risk tire trouble. He judged they must 
have made at least twenty kilometres, when sud- 
denly on rounding a bend they saw the blaze of 
a searchlight on a bare hillside. 

**There they are I" said Mills. **And I be- 
lieve they've stopped." 

He slowed down, and a moment later the car 
ahead fell within the range of their own lights 
and they recognised it as Bimbert's big road- 
ster. Standing in the middle of the road beside 
the car were two men. Mills braked gently and 
looked over his shoulder at Bobert 

** Haven't got a gun, have you, Sautrellef " he 
asked. 

**N-noI" answered Bobert unsteadily. 

^^Then readi under the seat and you'll find a 
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big wrench. Give it to me. This pirate may 
get nasty/' 

Robert tremblingly obeyed. Mills slipped 
the wrench into the pocket of his nlster and 
turned to Basia. 

"You stay in the car,'* said he, **and let me 
do the talking. Can't tell how this fool may 
behave.'* 

He slid quietly up and stopped just behind 
the other car. Strelitso, unable to see behind 
the searchlights, stepped forward. His face 
looked grim and savage. The chauffeur had 
moved to the side of his car and was leaning 
against the mudguard, like a man who is ill. 
The side of his coat was covered with dust. 

Mills squeezed past Basia and got down. 
Pelleas struggled to follow him and gave a 
couple of excited yelps. Basia held him by the 
collar. Bobert slipped out of his seat to the 
road. 

**I don't see anything of M-Miss Lowndes,'* 
said he. 

Strelitso had come forward to discover the 
character of the new arrivals, and as Mills con- 
fronted him he stopped and stood for an in- 
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stant, silent and glaring. Mills opened the con- 
versation. 

** Where is Miss Lowndes f'^ he asked 
harshly. 

**How do I knowf^^ Strelitso's voice was a 
growL 

*'Don't try to give us any blnffsl We know 
that she went with you. Where is shef 

**I don*t know where she is," snarled Stre- 
litso, **and this is none of your affair. You*d 
better get out I*' 

Mills took a step closer. Strelitso's hand 
went to the side pocket of his coat. Mills ' quick 
eye did not miss the act He was taking no 
chances with a desperate criminal and he 
thought it certain that Strelitso was reaching^ 
for a weapon. There was no time to pull the 
wrench from his pocket, as the other man could 
have drawn and fired before he could have got 
in a blow; but Strelitso was only a step away, 
and Mills, without wasting a word, sprang for- 
ward and struck. His fist landed squarely on 
the Bussian's chin and down he went in the 
dust of the road. Mills jerked the wrench 
from his pocket and stood over him. 
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* * None of your tricks now ! ' ' said he. * * We 're 
on to yon and one shady move and 111 beat 
yonr head in." He shot a glance at the ohaof- 
f enr, who had not moved. 

**I'll have yonr life for this!'*' snarled Stre- 
litso chokingly. 

^ ^ Shut np I Santrelle, look in his pockets and 
see if he's armed.'* 

Bobert came forward and passed his trem- 
bling hands over Strelitso's pockets. The lat- 
ter did not move. The square figure bending 
over him with the heavy wrench half raised 
would have been enough to cow anybody. 
Bobert straightened up with an automatic pis- 
tol in his hand. 

* ' I thought so, ' * said Mills. * * Keep that, and 
if he or the chauffeur tries to get funny pour 
it into him. Now then, we'll just tie up this 
handsome gentleman. The chauffeur doesn't 
look as if he had any fight in him." He glared 
down at Strelitso. **Qet up, you I" 

Strelitso struggled to his feet and stood glar- 
ing like a devil brought to bay. Shock and rage 
seemed to have robbed him of his speech, but 
he managed to say in a choking voice : 

**Just wait, you Yankee upstart!" 
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Mills' only thought was of Virginia, however. 
For a moment he stood staring at the savage 
face in front of him, then said : 

** Listen to me now! Yon give up Miss 
Lowndes and that tiara yon stole from Mr. San- 
trelle and I'll let you go — savvy f 

Strelitso stared and his jaw dropped. 

**Well,'* said Mills impatiently, **what d'ye 
say!*' 

Strelitso gulped. 

**You accuse me of having stolen the tiara 
from Mr. Sautrelle?" he asked in a strangling 
voice. 

*' That's what! We're on to you, my boy. 
We know that you and your precious friend 
Bimbert and two others held up Sautrelle and 
stole the tiara. And after that you held up a 
jeweller from Monte Carlo and went through 
him too. Now you're trying to steal Miss 
Lowndes. All we're interested in is Miss 
Lowndes and the tiara. Come across with them 
and we'll let you go — and be quick about it 
too!" 

Strelitso 's face worked. 

"You are a fool and a liar — " he began; but 
Mills raised the wrench and he stopped. 
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**We haven't time for compliments," said 
Mills. **Well, are you going to, or aren't 
youf" 

**I tell you," snarled Strelitso, **you are mak- 
ing a mistake that you will suffer for. And I 
don't know where Miss Lowndes is. She had 
agreed to go with me to England to be mar- 
ried, but we got en panne here, and while I was 
helping the mechanician with the motor she dis- 
appeared. She must have lost her courage and 
taken the opportunity to run away. And now, 
you can do what you like," he finished, adding: 
**And you will pay dearly for all this." 

**Look here," said Mills with rough impa- 
tience; "there's no use for you to lie. Didn't 
you give a ruby ring to Miss Lowndes telling 
her that it was a family heirloom and had be- 
longed to your mother!" 

Strelitso hesitated for an instant. 

**Yes," he growled; **and so it was." 

**Then you and I must be long-lost broth- 
ers," said Mills dryly; **and for my part I'm 
not anxious to acknowledge the relationship." 

**What are you talking about!" 

*'I sold that ring myself several days ago on 
the steps of the Casino at Monte Carlo to a man 
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who must have been this man Durand. What 
have you got to say to thatf His voice had a 
fierce, impatient cut. 

Strelitso's face appeared to change. 

"Are yon snref he muttered. 

"I guess I know a ring I Ve worn for years !** 

Strelitso swallowed once or twice. 

"I'll acknowledge,** said he, speaking with 
some difficulty, "that what I said' about the ring 
was not true. I met this man Durand at lunch- 
eon in the hotel at Avallon. I bought the ring 
from him; and, as I am a poor man and could 
not afford a more costly engagement present 
for Miss Lowndes, I told her it was a family 
heirloom. Durand was delayed at Avallon by 
engine trouble and did not leave until late. He 
was robbed several hours later. He himself 
will vouch for my having bought the ring.*' 

Mills stared at him undecidedly. The mo- 
ment of silencei was broken by Basia, who had 
got out of the car and was holding Pelleas by 
his short piece of cord. The dachshund was 
tugging at his leash, scratching the road and 
yelping with impatience. 

"Doctor Mills !** said Basia in a low voice. 

"Whatf** 
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**I believe that Pelleas is trying to follow 
Virginia's tfaiL*' 

Mills looked round. The little dog was cer- 
tainly in a high state of excitement, straining 
at the cord with short, strangled cries. 

**I believe you're right,*' said Mills thonght- 
f nlly. * * Suppose I take him and try to find her. 
She can't have gone far." He turned to Stre- 
litso: ^'Did you know Miss Lowndes had the 
tiara t" he asked. 

Again Strelitso hesitated. 

** Yes," he answered ; *'but I did not know un- 
til we were on the road. She found it in the 
grotto and we were going to leave it at Eit- 
lique's." 

^^ Monsieur knows better than that," said 
Bobert, who up to this time had kept silent. 
** Monsieur knows perfectly well that he gave 
the tiara to Qustav Vilzhoven at the mouth of 
the tunnel and that Gustav was to have hidden 
it in the cave, but for reasons of his own 
brought it to the chateau and gave it to Miss 
Lowndes. Perhaps Monsieur de Strelitso can 
explain why his chauffeur changed the number 
of the oar to-night,'^ 
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Strelitso turned to him with a dazed, helpless 
look. 

*'Qood Lord!'* said he, *'but youVe got me 
in the toils, I'll admit." 

Mills interrupted impatiently: 

*'Weai talk about that a bit later,'' said he, 
and turned to Eobert. **Keep this man here 
while I take the dog and look for Miss Lowndes. 
She can't have gone far." 

*'But if Count de Strelitso tries to escape!" 
asked Bobert uneasily. 

*'Fill him full of lead! You've got a gun, 
haven't you!" He strode to Basia. **Let me 
have PeUeas. Wait — ^there's some cord in the 
back of the car." 

A long leash was quickly provided and, with 
PeUeas tugging at the end. Mills set off down 
the road. There was certainly no fault to be 
found with the trailing abilities of the little 
dachshund. Presently making a sharp turn he 
scrambled across a ditch and into a vineyard, 
and there Mills struck a match and discovered 
the imprints of small shoes in the freshly 
ploughed soiL 

The trail led oil and on, and Mills be^an to 
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marvel at the endurance of the girL Pelleas 
never faltered, but in the nnderbmsh the leash 
would get tangled and cause loss of time. At 
one spot, on the edge of a small wood, PeUeas 
became wildly excited at the foot of an oak, but 
presently took up the trail and hurried on. It 
was a good hour before Mills came out on a re- 
cent clearing, where the freshly-cut firewood 
was stacked ; and here he saw from the brow of 
the hill what looked like a farm about a quar- 
ter of a mile away on a bare plateau. Another 
thing he observed was that the western sky had 
grown inky black and from this quarter a cold, 
raw wind was beginning to blow. 

'^There's going to be a deuce of a storm, and 
right soon ! " he said to himself, and broke into 
a run. 

Virginia's endurance was more than he could 
understand; nor could he see why she had 
wanted to push on so steadily, especially as his 
sense of direction told him that she was wan- 
dering aimlessly and not with any fixed objec- 
tive. The obvious explanation was that she 
was lost and, frightened by the loneliness and 
dark, was pushing on with all her strength, hop- 
ing to come out on some road or at some habi- 
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tation. Mills estimated that he must have 
come three or four miles from where he had left 
the others, and that over the roughest country. 
He scarcely gave a thought to the complications 
he had left behind. If Santrelle was not man 
'enough to take care of his prisoner that was 
his own lookout. Mills ' anxiety was all for the 
poor, frightened girl who was alone and un- 
protected in that desolate jumble of woods and 
fields well after midnight, with a rapidly grow- 
ing storm of wind and rain rushing out of the 
west. 

Wherefore he could have shouted with joy 
when, from the actions of Pelleas, he saw that 
the trail was getting very warm. Down the 
rough hillside he came in bounds, yet with the 
little dachshund struggling at the leash. Then, 
at the sight of a dark figure huddled against the 
side of a tree, he let the cord slip between his 
fingers and Pelleas darted ahead with a speed 
scarcely to be reconciled with the abbreviated 
length of his bowed legs. Mills saw the dark 
figure sUp quietly to the ground— and the next 
instant he was on the turf himself, holding her 
head in his arms and fanning the white, up- 
turned face with his cap. 
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Virginia had not really fainted, however. 
Her momentary lapse of conscionsness was a 
combination of f atigue, f right, the moral effort 
of making a last stand and the culminating sen- 
sation of peace and security; for Pelleas had 
managed to tell her in some subtle way that a 
friend was hot on his heels and Virginia's last 
consciousness was that of a square, comforting 
personality in whose presence she had nothing 
to fear. 

Tired as she was, she might easily have 
passed from brief oblivion into a natural sleep, 
but Mills roused her. The advance guard of 
the coming storm was already threatening to 
smother the jaded moon, and Mills knew that 
they must find shelter, and that immediately. 
He thought of the obscure, rambling buildings 
he had caught sight of from the top of the ris- 
ing ground, and knew that he must get the girl 
there at once, even if he had to carry her. That 
would have proved no easy task, even to his 
well-conditioned physique, for Virginia was a 
big girl, though her youth gave the impression 
of slendemess. 

*' Feeling better! *' asked Mills briskly, and 
pinched the lobe of her ectfr 
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'*OuchI Yes," she answered drowsUy. 
"How did you get here, Doctor Mills f*' Thus 
proving that she had been ** soldiering'* a little. 

** Fulton's car brought me part of the way 
and Pelleas the resi Get up as soon as you are 
able. It's going to rain like the devil in a few 
minutes.'' 

Virginia struggled up, assisted by Mills' sup- 
porting arm, and looked round, then overhead. 

** Mercy, but it is getting dark ! Get out. Pel- 
leas!" — ^this to the source of her rescue, who 
had climbed into her lap. **But where can we 
go? I'm dead I I couldn't walk all the way 
back to the road if you came behind me with a 
sharp stick." She lifted up her arms and 
yawned. 

** There's a farm or something just over the 
top of the hill," answered Mills. *'We'll go 
there and you can rest until the storm's over. 
They don't last long at this time of year." 

He helped her to her feet Virginia swayed 
a little as she stood, then dug her knuckles into 
her eyes. 

**When you've tramped all day — and been 
run over by a car — and eloped with the devil 
— ^and — ^been chased all over France by a man 
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— and a dog — ^it makes you awfully tired 1 And 
—oh, I forgot — I've been a receiver of stolen 
goods too I I threw it over there in the bushes 
so that he couldn't find it." 

''Whatf '' asked Mills. 

*'The Sultana — ^the tiara. You see, I thought 
he was going to get me when I saw you on top 
of the hilL So I threw the tiara over there.** 
She jerked her head toward the bushes, then 
yawned, staggered and almost fell. 

'*0h, hang the Sultana!'* said Mills. **That 
can wait until morning. The main thing now 
is to get you out of the wet. Feel that wind? 
Here, take my arm and put your mind on get- 
ting up this hilL** 

He hooked his arm under hers ; then, finding 
that she still lurched slightly on her feet, he 
slipped it round her small waist and drew 
her after him. Pelleas, eyeing this procedure, 
made squeaks of approval The combination 
apparently struck him as being most excellent 
and quite free from that lack of harmony that 
had caused his hair to bristle at the familiarity 
of the wolfish individual whom this authorita- 
tive stranger had seen fit to chastise back on 
the road. Also, the place was getting very 
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dark and lonely for little dogs and little mis- 
tresses who were far from home, and it was 
jnst as well to have about some tower of mas- 
online strength that appeared thoroughly to 
know its own mind. Pelleas curved his tail 
over his back and fell in behind. 

Virginia went Pelleas one better in finding a 
large measure of physical as well as moral sup- 
port in her rescuer. She was not in the habit 
of being supported by a muscular arm round 
her waist, and was sleepily surprised and 
pleased to find it so comfortable. Her small 
feet, rather swoUen from her race over the un- 
even ground, felt as though treading on cotton 
wool and the firm grip under her outside arm 
seemed to carry her up the rough slope as if 
by magia She began to babble confusedly 
about the tiara and once came to a stop, saying 
with a half -smothered yawn that they ought to 
go back and look for it, but Mills urged her on. 

**I marked the place," said he. ** There's a 
single white birch, and if you threw it back into 
that tangle of brusl^ there's not one chance in 
a million of anybody finding it before I get down 
there in the morning. One treasure at a time 
is enough for anybody I" he added, and began 
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to wonder whence had come the only pretty 
speech he had ever made in his life. Virginia 
langhed drowsily. 

**Hope we haven't far to go/' said she. 
'Tmallin.'' 

* * That's f nnny. Here comes the rain. I can 
smell it" 

They had reached the top of the hill, and 
across a little swale there rose against the dark- 
ening sky what looked like a heap of blade, ir- 
regular rains. Mills hurried on and a moment 
later they struck a rough, uneven road. At 
the same moment a blast of cold wind smote 
them in the face. 

** Hurry, my dear!" said Mills; and even as 
he bent his head to push onward his words im- 
pressed him as of some strange, unfamiliar 
tongue he had once known but long since for- 
got. Pelleas looked up at them and whined, his 
tail straightening out behind his long, sleek lit- 
tle body. 

They pushed on rapidly, and to Virginia it 
seemed as though she were in a dream. Yet it 
was not an unpleasant dream, for a sense of 
security surrounded her. The wind was gain- 
ing steadily in weight, and perhaps its grow- 
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ing chill served as a stunolatioiiy for she roused 
herself and pushed on sturdily. All at once a 
drab wall, partially demolished, reared itself 
in front of them, but the road led through an 
open gate and into a big indosure, which might 
have sheltered comfortably two hundred head 
of cattle. On three sides were Iqw farm build- 
ingSy and as Mills glanced about he could see, 
even in the darkness, that the place had been 
gutted by fire and was now no more than a heap 
of abandoned ruins. Yet, directly across the 
court, there was a larger edifice, of which the 
heavy, tiled roof seemed still intact. This was 
a two-storied affair, open beneath for the shel- 
ter of farm vehicles, while the upper part, from 
its single, gaping door, appeared to have been 
a loft for hay and fodder. 

Mills was examining this structure when, 
with a crash and a shriek of the wind, down 
came the rain. Half lifting Virginia, he rushed 
her across the court and into the black refuge. 
It had grown suddenly as black as ink, and in 
their hurry to get out of the rain something 
caught their feet and sent them sprawling head- 
long. Mills struggled up and lighted a fusee. 
In the short-lasting light he saw what seemed 
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to be a threshing machiney one end of which was 
charred, a hayrake, fieldroller, several ploughs 
and a high-wheeled peasant cart. It was over 
the shafts of the latter that they had tripped. 
Leaving Virginia where she lay, he struck an- 
other light and discovered a rough flight of 
steps leading up into the loft. 

**The loft for ours!'* said Mills cheerfully. 
* * This place is too draf ty. * ' And leaning down 
he raised the girl to her feet and half dragged, 
half carried her to the steps and up them. At 
the top he struck another match, to discover 
that the place was filled with straw, a part of 
which looked charred ; but walls and roof were 
intact 

^'Curl up there in the straw and take a nap," 
said Mills. * ' Nothing can get you here. ' ' And 
he struck another windmatch. 

Virginia lurched to the heap of straw and fell 
into it with a sigh of relief. Mills, carefully 
guarding his match, leaned over her. 

* * Comfortable f he asked. 

' 'Awfully I Take off my shoes I ' ' The voice 
was that of a fretful child on being put to bed. 

Mills waited until the match had burned it- 
self out, then stooped and pawed about until he 
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managed to locate the tired feet. Unbuckling 
the dainty, high-heeled shoes, he drew them off ; 
and for fear of their getting lost he slipped 
them into his pocket. Virginia's deep breath- 
ing showed that she was already asleep. Pel- 
leas, who had moimted the ladder-steps with the 
agility of a weasel, curled himself snugly 
against her waist. Pelleas felt that he had 
earned his just repose. 

Mills took off his ulster, for he had worn it 
since the beginning of the himt and suffered in 
consequence, and by the light of another match 
laid it gently over the sleeping girl. Then, go- 
ing to the top of the ladder, where the flooring 
of the loft was clear of straw, he seated himself 
and lighted a cigarette. Smoking and reflect- 
ing, it became more and more evident to his 
mind, which was deliberate when there was no 
necessity for swift action, that the situation 
was not a usual one. 

Back there on the road — ^Mills could not for 
the life of him have said in what direction — 
were a couple of dangerous criminals, under the 
guard of a young man for whose valour in ac- 
tion Mills had not the slightest particle of re- 
spect Somewhere in the bushes at the bottom 
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of the hill lay the Soltanay one of the most valu- 
able gems in the world. Here, in the loft of a 
bam on an abandoned and half -rained farm, 
there was sleeping in a heap of straw a young 
and beautiful American heiress and a small 
brown dachshund. There were also Fulton's 
car, Basia, and at some distance a chateau, the 
inmates of which would be surprised when they 
woke. Presiding over all was Mills, placidly 
smoking cigarettes, a few sous in his pockets 
— ^yet quite happy at the turn of events. 

One might say that Mills showed lack of a 
certain quality of disinterested chivalry in not 
being more concerned about Basia ; but the rea- 
sons for this were twofold: In the first place, 
from the little he had seen of that young lady 's 
character he was wholly of the idea that she 
was quite capable of taking care of herself. 
Though he considered Eobert a rather unstable 
rock of refuge for a damsel in distress, he still 
rated him far more of a man than Strelitso. 
Bobert made no pretence of being anything 
more than a designer of artistic jewellery, in 
spite of which he had proved himself to possess 
resource and a pertinacity that triumphed over 
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his fears. Strelitso, on the contrary, appeared 
to be a sort of mediaBval ruffian, lacking in both 
wit and force. As a highwayman and abductor 
of heiresses he had been despoiled of his booty 
and his girl, and that with no great effort. 

Mills sat and listened to the shriek of the 
wind and the drum of the rain, while his mind 
dwelt on the second reason for his lack of anx- 
iety where Basia was concerned. This was 
merely because he was a young man very much 
in love ; so that if there had been twenty other 
reasons they would have been dear at two sous 
each. Mills was as honest with himself as he 
was with other people, and he made no attempt 
to disguise the fact that the girl asleep on the 
straw was the girl for him, and there was not 
nor ever would be any other woman. He 
dropped his cigarette on one of the broad steps 
of the ladder, put his foot on it and listened to 
her deep, even breathing — ^and no music he had 
ever heard was half so sweet to his ears. 
Every deep, sighing breath found its echo in his 
heart, and he was leaning back in the sort of 
an ecstasy one sometimes sees on the face of a 
tired, overworked music-lover who has scraped 
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up fifty cents to bny an admission to the opera, 
when there came an interruption to this celes- 
tial symphony. 

It came in the hoarse growl of a motor, from 
which in this day and age there seems no es- 
caping. Mills, who was beginning to drowse 
himself, sat up suddenly to listen. There was 
no road to the place beyond the rough farm lane 
they had followed, and such sounds coming at 
such a time and place seemed, as Mills said to 
himself, '* uncalled for and upsetting.'* 

The rumble approached — ^not noisily but un- 
dertoning the sounds of the storm. Then sud- 
denly it was intensified fourfold and Mills 
guessed that the car had entered the big in- 
dosure, and he wondered why he did not see the 
flare of the searchlights against the ruined 
buildings opposite. The whole business imr 
pressed him as weird and mysterious. Lying 
on his face, he peered down through the square 
opening at the head of the ladder and immedi- 
ately caught the flash of a light, though a flicker- 
ing and uncertain one. 

Mills dropped his two hands on the upper 
step of the ladder and lowered the upper half 
of his body so that he could look out under the 
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overhanging floor. Coming straight for the 
shed was a man in a long coat carrying a lan- 
tem, and its qnivering rays struck through the 
pouring rain and shone on the glistening hood 
of a motor that followed close on his heels. 
Straight for the shed he came, crossed the 
threshold and entered. Mills drew back, star- 
tled and lynazedy for in the flare of the lantern, 
feeble though it was, he saw that the man who 
carried it wore a black mask that covered the 
upper part of his face, while the man at the 
wheel of the car was similarly equipped. 

The fact which sent a sudden chill through 
Mills, however, for all his resolute courage, was 
that almost his first astonished glance had re- 
vealed the car itself as that belonging to his 
friend and conurade, Peter Fulton. 
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Fob several moments after Mills' departure 
with Pelleas the trio standing in the road re- 
garded each other in a silence that was not 
without a certain embarrassment. The chanf- 
f enr did not count. He had sunk down on the 
step of the car and was holding his head in his 
hands in an attitude of deep dejection. It is 
to be feared that Count Strelitso's -disgust at 
his failure to keep the motor going had taken 
the form of physical violence. 

Basia was the first to speak. 

**Be careful with that pistol, Robert!'* said 
she, using for the first time the young man's 
Christian name. **If you keep on waving it 
round in that way it might go off and hit some- 
body!" 

'^Mademoiselle need not be alarmed," said 
Strelitso dryly. **The weapon is not loaded. 
I have the clip in my pocket." 

Eobert gave him a startled look; then step- 
ping back he slid back the breech plug of the 
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arm and discovered to his dismay that the 
count had spoken the truth. 

*'If you knew the pistol was not loaded, why 
did you submits he asked in amazement. 

'^ There are worse things than pistols," said 
Strelitso, **and one of them is a heavy iron 
wrench in the hands of a ruffianly American.'' 

**Then why don't you try to escape!" asked 
Bobert nervously. ** Though I warn you that 
if you make the attempt you will have to deal 
with me — and I am also an American and not 
to be regarded lightly." 

Strelitso laughed. 

'^I might find the courage to risk the at- 
tempt," said he; ''but, in the first place, I am 
anxious to know what has happened to Miss 
Lowndes ; and, in the second, this fool of mine 
cannot start his motor." 

Bobert looked at Basia. 

''For my part," said he, **I dont see any 
particular object in detaining Count Strelitso. 
I am beginning to believe he is quite innocent 
of the two acts of brigandage." 

** Thank you," said Strelitso ironically. 
* * Doctor Mills wiU soon learn the same thing — 
to his sorrow." 
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**I think myself," said Basia, **that it would 
be much better if Count Strelitso were to con- 
tinue on his way." It was in the girl's mind 
that, should anything unpleasant have hap- 
pened to Virginia, there was every possibility 
of trouble on Mills' return. Also, even if Stre- 
litso were involved in the stealing of the tiara, 
he could not be arrested without involving Gus- 
tav. Basia wanted nothing better than to be 
rid of the count 

**How am I to continue on my way," de- 
manded Strelitso with an impatience that was 
scarcely polite, **when this fool can't start the 
carf" 

*'If you will permit me," said Bobert, who 
was strongly of Basia 's idea, **I think I maj 
be able to start it I am quite an authority on 
motors." 

**Ck) ahead, then, by all means," said Stre- 
litso. ''It will ^ve us something to do while 
we wait" 

Bobert stepped to the side of the motor, the 
hood of which was still raised. Beaching down 
he opened the dripcoek of the carbureter, and 
letting its contents run upon his finger he held 
it to the light, then to his nose. 
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** There is water in the essence/' said he 
oracularly. ** Perhaps the cap may have been 
left off the tank when the car was being washed 
with the hose/' 

Strelitso turned to his dejected chauffeur. 

*'Do you hear that, imbecile f" he snarled. 
*'And you call yourself a mechanician! This 
gentleman has discovered immediately what 
you looked for in vain." He turned to Eobert. 
**In that case," said he, **we have only to fill 
the rear tank and let the essence run through 
the carbureter f" 

**That is all," said Eobert. **Have you a 
can of essence with yout If not there is one in 
our car." 

** Thank you," said Strelitso; *'if you could 
supply me. Fill the tank, camel!" said he to 
the chauffeur. 

The operation was quickly accomplished ; the 
carbureter flushed when the mechanician 
cranked and the motor started with a whir. 

**With your permission," said Strelitso, **I 
will return to the chateau and wait for you 
there." 

'*To the chateau!" Basia cried. *'You will 
return to the chateau!" 
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** Certainly, I don't intend to run away so 
long as my honesty is questioned, and I am in 
hopes this American will not be such a cad as 
to refuse me satisfaction for the insult he 
has offered me to-night. Miss Lowndes can- 
not be far away and her dog seemed to have 
no difficulty in following her trail I think 
it would be better for me to go. When Doc- 
tor Mills returns I might lose control of my- 
self.'' 

* * I am entirely of your opinion, ' ' said Bobert 
emphatically. 

Strelitso bowed to Basia. 

*'I cannot tell you, mademoiselle," said he, 
and there was a note of sincerity in his voice, 
'*how much I am pained at having repaid your 
kind hospitality in this fashion. It is true that 
I persuaded Miss Lowndes to elope with me, 
but I assure you, on my honour as a gentleman, 
that I am innocent of anything worse than that 
It is still possible, however, that the whole af- 
fair may be arranged without scandal and ex- 
posure. Miss Lowndes has the tiara and will 
ask nothing better than to return it to Mr. Sau- 
trelle. As to my own personal honour, I assure 
you that the settlement of that difficulty shall 
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be arranged in a manner not to involve any of 
your family.'* 

** Thank you, Count Strelitso,'' said Basia, in 
a scarcely audible voice. Strelitso bowed and 
got into the tonneau. 

** Drive back to the chateau I" said he to the 
chauffeur. 

He of the ferret face crept in behind his 
wheeL The car turned, Strelitso bowed again 
in passing and the darkness swallowed them. 

"Good Lord!'* said Robert. *'What a mud- 
dle!" 

"I think we acted for the best," said Basia 
slowly. 

*'No doubt of it," said Robert with convic- 
tion; "but I think we have seen the last of Stre- 
litso. So much the better." 

"I am not so sure," said Basia slowly. 

The girl was about to say more when, to her 
startled amazement, Robert suddenly seized his 
head in both hands and let out a groan that was 
almost a yell of despair and astonishment. 

^'Sapristil I am a fool — an imbecile — an 
ass I" he wailed. 

"Robert!" cried Basia. "What is it! What 
is the mattert" 
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* * Oh, Basia ! Basia I I am mined I We are 
all mined I I am lost I That Bnssian devil! 
Oh, jiminy I Now I understand why he grinned 
as he drove away. And I played directly into 
his hands I I started his infernal car. Je suis 
perdul Dammit, I'm a goner! It's all up 
with me. Au hat' d'Afrigue for mine — and 
I'm darned if I don't deserve it too. Sacre 
cochonst Gosh!" 

Basia sprang to his side. 

** Robert!" she cried. **Tell me what is the 
matter!" 

Eobert looked at her, and in the blaze of the 
searchlights she saw that his face was drawn 
and haggard. Perspiration stood out on his 
forehead. 

** Don't you seef " he answered in a dull voice. 
**His beastly car stopped here because the 
chauffeur turned on the essence from the tank 
into which I poured the water. Meantime Miss 
Lowndes had told him that she had the tiara 
and was taking it back to Kalique. Strelitso 
was thunderstruck to think that Gustav should 
have been such a chump as to lose his nerve and 
give it to her. Trusting to his own influence 
over her, he told her of how he and Oustav and 
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Bimbert had stopped my car in the tunnel. 
Virginia was horrified. Even her infatuation 
for Strelitso couldn't support the fact of such 
a crime. She couldn't stand for if — ^French 
and English idioms were pouring pellmell from 
Bobert's distracted mouth — **so, when the car 
stopped and Strelitso and that worm of a chauf- 
feur were working at the motor, she slipped out 
and saved herself — ^vanished— did a getaway'* 
— ^his voice broke— ** leaving the tiara in the 
carl" 

Basia felt her knees buckle under her. 

**0h, Bobert!" she moaned. 

Bobert dashed his cap into the road and 
clutched at his hair, which was thick, glossy and 
with a charming curl. 

*'8apr%stir ' said he. "I see my finish ! The 
Sultana is gone forever! This vile Strelitso 
has got away with the goods — and we let him 
go! I let him go I I helped him to go. I 
started his confounded motor — sucker that I 
am! It was all my fault." 

His voice choked. Basia crowded against his 
elbow. 

** Bobert," said she soothingly, *4t wasn't 
one bit your fault It was Doctor Mills' fault. 
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He was managing the whole business. He 
ought to have searched the car, first of all, in- 
stead of rushing off to look for Virginia and 
leaving you with an unloaded pistol to guard 
that Apache!'' 

Eobert raised his wan face and looked at her. 
His eyes were full of tears. 

*'I>o you really think so, Basiaf he asked. 

**0f course. From the moment you came to 
your senses you have acted wisely and bravely ; 
and—'' 

* * Oh, Basia I ' ' Bobert reached for her gloved 
hand, raised it to his lips and kissed it. Basia 
caught her breath and crowded closer. 

'^But, Basia, what difference does it maket 
Everybody will surely think I was in league 
with those bandits — ^and, of course, I will never 
open my lips about Gustav." 

**But, Eobert, you must! You are inno- 
cent!" Her voice choked. 

Bobert dropped her hand and turned to her 
solemnly. 

**Basia," said he, "I swear to you on my word 
of honour that I will never breathe one word 
about Oustav. I don't care if I am ostracised. 
I don't care if they send me to Cayenne I It 
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was my own fault and I will take the conse- 
quences. Gustav never meant to steal the ti- 
ara, I am sure. I believe what Strelitso said — 
that Oustav gave it to Virginia, meaning to re- 
store it. No; we must save Gustav. If we 
were to tell his part of it they would send him 
to prison. He would be exported — ^I mean de- 
ported. But, though they may be convinced 
that I am a thief, they have no proof. I spoke 
wildly. They cannot send me to the colonies. 
Promise me, Basia, that you will never breathe 
one word about Gustav I*' 

He drew himself up and looked at her fixedly. 
Basia burst into tears. 

**0h, Eobertl'*— she sobbed— ** Robert! why 
should you sacrifice your good name — all your 
future — when you know that Gustav stole the 
tiara t Even if he meant to return it, the fault 
was his. Eobert— why should you be the one 
to suffer!** 

** Gustav is your brother," said Eobert 
quietly, ''and that is reason enough for me.'* 

Basia raised her grateful eyes to meet his, 
and in answer Eobert put his arm round her 
and kissed her. Tears were gushing from the 
eyes of both, and absorbed as they were in one 
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another^ they failed to perceive the vivid light 
that illmnined their straining bodies and turned 
the darkening night into noonday; in fact, the 
glare of the reflectors on their own car would 
have prevented any such consciousness, while 
the dinging, murmuring lips and general ex- 
altation of spirit quite deadened their senses to 
a series of sounds that suggested a broken 
boiler rolling down a stony hilL Their first 
realisation that they were not alone came when 
a dry, sardonic voice at their elbows said 
harshly in French : 

^^ Pardon, monsieur— 4na'm'selle I It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate to disturb such a charm- 
ing interview — ^but we have urgent need of your 
car. Ours has broken down/' 

The lovers started. A burst of ribald laugh- 
ter smote their ears. Side by side on the road, 
two pairs of wide, acetylene eyes fairly smoth- 
ered them in their searching gaze. And here 
before them was a tail, sombre, sinister figure, 
his face covered with a black mask and the light 
glinting evilly from the barrel of a big auto- 
matic pistoL 

**Who the deuce are you?" gasped Bobert 
**More bandits? Sapristi! Are there — '* 
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"Enough I*' said a harsh voice from tm- 
der the mask. **Yonr valuables, if you 
please I*' 

**0h, take them," said Eobert. ''Take 
everything — except the lady. Sapristil This 
thing is getting monotonous. Take my rings — 
my money — and, for the love of Heaven, get 
out I I have had enough of bandits for one 
day.'' 

''Thank you, monsieur," said the strident 
voice, and a hand that was not clean slipi>ed 
Bobert's wallet from his pocket, then relieved 
his scarf of a pin that Bobert himself had de- 
signed. "If everybody was as reasonable as 
monsieur we poor bandits would have much 
less trouble ; but what we need the most is your 
car, so we will not detain you any further — ^be- 
yond asking mademoiselle for that pretty 
bracelet." 

He turned to Basia, who was standing beside 
Bobert on the road, her eyes like saucers. Like 
a person in a trance she slipped off her emerald 
bracelet and handed it to the pillager, who took 
it with a laugh. 

"When you have love you have everything!" 
said he; and Bobert noticed a peculiar accent^ 
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which sounded like ItaliaiL '*Au revoir, mon- 
sieur — ^ma *m *selle I ' * 

Bobert turned dazedly. A man in a motor 
coat and a black mask was cranking Fulton's 
car. Another had got up behind. The two in 
front of the car mounted. One took the wheel, 
then said something to the other, who got down 
again and extinguished the lamps and search- 
lights. With a clash of machinery they started 
ahead, roimded the bend and disappeared. 

Bobert looked at Basia. Basia looked at 
Boberi Neither spoke. Then Bobert walked 
to the other car, standing in the middle of the 
road spraying the distance with a wavering 
light. One of the front wheels was bent in at 
an angle of almost forty-five degrees. 

''The axle is cracked," said Bobert, leaning 
down. It was not an intelligent remark, but he 
could think of nothing else to say. 

A sudden gust of cold air swept across the 
valley and smote them with a force that made 
it necessary to resist Basia looked at the sky. 

*'It is going to pour 1" said she. 

They stood and looked at each other. Sud- 
denly Basia burst into a ringing laugh. Bob- 
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ert stepped toward her and opened his arms — 
and Basia fell into them. A swish of rain 
swept across such parts of their faces as were 
exposed to the inclement weather. 

**This won*t do!*' said Robert at length. 
*' There's a storm coming and we Ve got to wait 
for Mills and Miss Lowndes. Besides^ this 
thing is not fit to go ; but just look at it, Basia, 
cherie — ^it's got a limousine like an omnibus I 
Let's roll it to the side of the road and get in- 
side." 

This they had no difficulty in doing, as they 
were on a slight grade ; and, with the handbrake 
released, the car rolled back to tiie side of the 
ditch. Helping Basia into the limousine. Bob- 
ert dismounted one of the side lanterns and 
stepped in after her. The car had been a hand- 
some, spacious town affair in its day, and the 
cushions and upholstery, though frayed, were 
of the best. In the limousine there was room 
for six or eight people. 

'^I wonder if it's got a nameplate," said Bob- 
ert, and stepped out. Turning his i>etroI lamp 
on the spot where this designation required by 
the French law is to be found, he discovered an 
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engraved brass plate, which bore the inscrip- 
tion: 

Gaston Durand 

456 Rue Etienne Marcel 

Paris 

Bobert crept silently back into the limousine. 
A gust of wind and rain swept in after him. 
He closed the door and fastened the window. 

^^What does it sayt" asked Basia. 

Bobert did not answer. 

''What is itt" asked Basia impatiently. 
''What^s the matter!*^ 

Bobert gatiiered her into his arms. 

"My dear/' swd he, '*I am afraid that we 
have wronged the Count Strelitso.'^ 

'*0h, Strelitsol*' murmured Basia. "I am 
not thinking about him — ^my dearest I" She 
nestled closer. *'I am thinking of poor Vir- 
ginia, out in this terrible storm.'* 

**We needn't worry about Virginia," said 
Bobert. "Mills has certainly found her by this 
time and taken her to some place of refuge; 
otherwise he would have come back. I have 
great confidence in Doctor Mills. I wish I were 
more like him." 
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**I^m glad you're not," wMspered Basia. 
**If you were I could not love you so much. 
Listen to the storm!" 

There was a period of silence, which was not 
devoted entirely to Ustening to the storm. 
Presently Basia said: 

** Brute force is not everything. It is heart 
and art that make life beautiful — ^whether it be 
in a garden or in one's souL I hate violence. 
Criminals have it, and drunken peasants— and 
I must have some of it myself, because to-night, 
when I saw who it was Doctor Mills was chok- 
ing, I wanted to strike him. Virginia likes it — 
but I don % because my race has gone through 
all that and hers is only just beginning. I like 
fearlessness, of course — every woman does; 
but men are mistaken when they think women 
like to see them fight like dogs in a gutter ! If 
a man is strong enough he never needs to fight, 
because others are afraid of him. You are not 
afraid of anything — are you! You talked to 
that masked bandit as though he were a tyi>e 
at the ^Quat'z Arts' ball" 

^^I hope I am not altogether a coward," said 
Bobert modestly; ''but neither am I a swash- 
buckler — like Mills." 
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**0f oonrse you're not There are lots of 
swashbucklers, but only one great Sautiellel 
Do you reaUy love me!*' 

^'I adore youl" said Bobert fervently and 
with perfect truth. 

He had always admired Basia tremendously^ 
and it had needed only such romantic circum- 
stances to ripen this respectful admiration into 
a tender i>assion. He f elt, moreover, that Ba- 
sia brought out the best and noblest in him, and 
once having brought it out was able to appre- 
ciate it as no other woman he had ever met. 
Bobert was not vain; he had, in fact, rather a 
poor opinion of himself as a dominant male, 
and was secretly surprised and delighted to find 
what a debonair front he could present in the 
face of danger and as the protector of a dam- 
sel in distress. Basia had also inspired him 
with a really noble spirit of unselfishness ; and 
the thought of how he stood prei>ared to sacri- 
fice his good name to shield the brother of the 
girl he loved brought the tears to Bobert 's eyes, 
for in France the French side of his nature was 
always uppermost 

They were snug and warm in the limousine^ 
and the rain driving almost horizontally past 
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the windows gave the effect of their gliding 
swiftly and silently onward — though not, it is 
to be hoped, to destruction. Nestled close to 
Bobert, with her dar^ curly head against his 
cheek, Basia presently dropped off to sleep. 
Bobert had already departed to the land of 
Nod ; and so they slept, like two tired children, 
while the wind whistled round the comers of 
the old box and the rain drununed overhead, 
and the two big searchlights blazed with slowly 
waning force into the dark, storm-swept 
void. 

Bobert was awakened by a sudden jarring 
and thumping. Dazed with sleep and not yet 
able to locate himself, he sat for a moment try- 
ing to remember things. A suffocating weight 
was on his chest, and he was about to fling it 
off impatiently when he realised that it was 
Basia. 

As his senses cleared he discovered that the 
banging and jarring was caused by the decrepit 
motor, which was actually nmning. Bobert 
had heard of self -starting motors, but he had 
yet to hear of one that slammed off on its own 
account in the grey dawn of a rainy morning. 
He had drawn down all the curtains, no doubt 
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from an inherited French dread of a current of 
air, for the sashes had worked loose and there 
was no danger of suffocation, especially witii 
the high wind. 

Basia, accustomed to sleep in her father's 
limousine on long runs when touring, never 
flickered a long, curved eyelash. Bobert, look- 
ing down at her tenderly, pushed aside a wisp 
of hair that was tickling his chin ; and then, as 
it was absolutely necessary for him to discover 
what was going on, he wakened her by kissing 
her softly on her cheek. 

**Shr' whispered Bobert. ** Somebody is 
monkeying with the motor. ' ' 

He did not exaggerate. Somebody was mon- 
keying not only with the motor but with the 
whole car as well! Groaning and lamenting, 
then with a crash that told of cogs which 
touched in spots, the old wagon lurched ahead. 
Basia looked at Bobert with big, startled eyes. 

**What is happening!'* she gasped. 

**That, my dear," said the young man, **is 
something we must find out." 

There was a speaking tube to the chauffeur, 
but Bobert did not avail himself of it. Lean- 
ing forward, he drew aside the front curtain 
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slightly. It was still too dark to see mucliy but 
the driver's seat in front of him was filled by a 
large, square bulk. 

Bobert put his lips to Basia 's ear. 

^^One of the bandits has returned to take the 
car to some out-of-the-way place,'' swd he. 

Basia clutched his arm. 

* * Oh, Bobert I ' ' she gasped. * * Can 't we open 
one of the doors and slip outt" 

**No. He would be sure to see or hear us, 
and might turn and murder us both. The best 
thing for us is to keep quiet. He will leave the 
car and go off." 

Both were silent. The car limped ahead, 
painfully and protestingly. A series of uneven 
dips told that the forced front wheel was far 
from sure of itself and giving fair warning ; but 
the bandit made no attempt at speed. Proceed- 
ing at not more than six miles an hour, he held 
on for about fifteen minutes, then turned 
sharply to the right. The ancient vehicle gave 
such a dip that Bobert thought the wheel must 
have given up the struggle; but, with a soul- 
searching crash, the driver returned to first 
speed and with an anguished groan the car 
climbed out of the furrow, and a moment later 
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there was the sound of wet branches bmshing 
against the limonsine. Baising the window 
curtain at his side, Bobert saw a grey and misty 
thicket, and realised that they were mounting 
a narrow woodroad. They bumped over rough 
stones, tumbled into ruts, climbed out again, 
proceeding always at first speed. Weird 
noises came from the bowels of the car, also 
what seemed to be growling imprecations from 
the driver's seat and remarks that must cer- 
tainly have been unfit for a maiden's ears. 
Bobert reached for the speaking tube, placed 
the mouthpiece to his ear and had no difficulty 
in recognising the words as Italian. His heart 
sank. There could be no doubt that their 
chauffeur was the desperado who had held them 
up two or three hours before. 

^^If he looks into the limousine before leaving 
the car,'* thought Bobert, *'we are lost I" 

Suddenly the car almost stopped, then turned 
sharply to the right, leaving the trail and 
ploughing directly into the underbrush. It was 
getting lighter and Bobert could see that they 
were in an overgrown clearing where the char- 
coal burners had been at work. 

'<The time has comel'^ said Bobert to him- 
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self. **He cannot go much farther. The ques- 
tion iS| will he look into the limousine f" 

Basia iras huddled against him, scared and 
silent. The sight of her pale, upturned face 
roused the manhood in Eohert, of which, by the 
way, there was a considerable fund in the 
depths of his somewhat pampered i)ersonality. 

**If only I had a weapon 1*' he thought to him- 
self — and suddenly it flashed into his head that 
he had Strelitso's unloaded pistol. He reached 
into the pocket of his ulster and drew it out. 
Basia caught the glint of the blue-black metal 
and clapped her hands to her mouth. 

** Robert r^ she whispered. **But it's not 
loaded. ' ' 

**Shl" answiered Eobert, who was shaking 
so he could scarcely articulate, the more so as 
his mouth was dry and sticky. **Stay where 
you are. Leave this to me.'* 

The car had almost stopped. 

Pistol in hand, Bobert flung open the door 
and leaped out. His knees tottered under him, 
yet managed to furnish sufficient support. His 
face was ghastly, but his eyes glowed. 

** Bandit I'^ he cried in a voice like the croak 
of a raven. **Put up your hands I' ' 
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There came from the man a bleat of terror, 
the last half of which was part snarl. Jammed 
in behind the wheel, with the mnzzle of Bobert's 
pistol two feet from his stomach, there was 
nothing he could do. 

''Pattes en air! Quick I— or I fire!'' 
screamed Robert in a terrible voice. 

Two wet and grimy hands went promptly 
over the man's head. His jaw opened and 
closed, and he licked his lips with a tongue like 
a parrot's. 

The spectacle of the man's fright brought 
back his strength to Bobert. 

* * Get down 1 " he roared. * * Keep your hands 
over your head I One move and I will 
shooti" 

Slowly, and as if afraid of breaking some- 
thing, the man slid from behind the wheel and 
stepped to the ground. Robert, a pace away, 
kept the muzzle of the pistol pointed toward his 
stomach. 

**Basia," called Eobert, **step behind this 
fellow and reach in his pockets I" 

Basia, white as a sheet, but with her square 
little jaw firmly set, got out of the limousine 
and tottered up close behind the bandit. 
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** Listen I^* said Robert **I do not desire to 
arrest you. That is the business of the police. 
I want only to disarm you and recover our 
stolen property. But if you try to move I will 
empty the magazine into your worthless car- 
cass. Do you understand!*' 

"Otii, monsieur." 

** Search him, Basial" said Eobert hoarsely. 

Basia's slim hands slipped into the pockets 
of the thief. She drew out a big automatic pis- 
tol. 

**Give me that I" said Robert chokingly. 

She handed him the weapon, which Robert 
took in his free hand and then directed it to- 
ward the highwayman. 

**Go onl'' said Robert. '^Search himi'' 

Basia obeyed. She drew out a piece of news- 
paper that appeared to contain something. 

**Open itl'* cried Robert sternly. The sense 
of being actually armed had brought back his 
fainting courage. Basia opened the package 
and gave a little cry. 

**My bracelet I" Her voice broke. **And a 
lot of other things.'* 

**Have you any more plunder!'* asked Eob- 
ert fiercely. 
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**No, monsieur/* answered the man in his 
thick, Italian accent. 

Eobert noticed that his black eyes were mov- 
ing restlessly. 

**Then go— and keep on going! I will give 
yon freedom.'' 

**Merc%, monsieur!*' 

*'Go, then, and don't look back— or I will 
shoot you. Turn round and go ! " 

The bandit lost no time. Turning on his heel, 
he hurried off across the clearing and, strik- 
ing the lane, disappeared. Bobert, swaying 
slightly, glared after him; but once the bandit 
was lost to view the pistols dropped from his 
limp hands and he held out his arms to Basia. 
With a sob she flung herself into them. 

** Bobert! Bobert — ^you are a hero!" she 
sobbed, then went suddenly limp. Bobert low- 
ered her to the damp groimd. Things were 
getting dark before his eyes. He dropped to 
the mould and took Basia 's head on his lap. 

**It must be that she is right," he thought; 
**but I certainly feel awfully sick!" 



IX 

The discovery that it was Fulton's car in which 
the masked men had arrived at the mined and 
abandoned farm brought Mills np, as sailors 
say, **all standing/' He had, of course, 
thought of Basia and Bobert, and also to some 
extent of Strelitso; but he had not bothered 
himself about them. The Bussian had not im- 
pressed him as a dangerous man, bandit or no 
bandit Besides this, he had left Bobert armed 
and organised for battle, and it had seemed to 
Mills that the young man ought to be able to 
take care of himself and Basia. 

The arrival of the party below in Fulton's 
car put a quite different complexion on the mat- 
ter, however. Mills, flattened full length on 
the floor of the loft, hung his head over the 
opening where the ladder came up and listened. 
Virginia, sleeping peacefully in the straw, did 
not so much as budge; but Pelleas woke and 
began to growl. Mills was afraid he might 
bark, but Pelleas was not of the barking kind. 
He was a serious-minded dog, who growled, 

917 
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then bit, leaving barking to cnrs of inferior in- 
telligence. Mills' sibilant hiss had told him 
that he was to keep quiet, and Pelleas had great 
respect for Mills. He curled tighter against 
Virginia and put the onus of the situation on 
Mills. 

As soon as the car had come to a stop two 
men, who were sitting in front, got down. One 
of them said something to the man with the lan- 
tern, who lighted the way out of the place and 
started to cross the court, the other two at his 
heels. Mills slipped down the ladder and 
watched them. Directly opposite was a half- 
ruined building, which he judged to have been 
the farmhouse proper. A good half of it had 
been burned away, for the fire had raged most 
fiercely on that side and the flanking buildings 
had been entirely destroyed, leaving gaps filled 
with ruins to complete the indosure. One end 
of the house was still habitable, however, for 
any one who might care to live there, and it was 
toward this spot the man with the lantern led 
the others. 

Mills hesitated for an instant, went back up 
the ladder and listened to Virginia's deep, regu- 
lar breathing, which was punctuated by the 
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snores of Pelleas, for dadishnnds always snore 
when tired; then he went down the ladder and 
crossed the court. He was extremely anxious 
to have a look at these newcomers and to see if 
Strelitso was one of them. 

A light flashed from a window on the ground 
floor of the ruined farmhouse and Mills crept 
up and looked in. The house, like all French 
farm buildings, was of stone with a tiled roof ; 
and as Mills peered through the window he saw 
what had apparently been the kitchen and gen- 
eral living room — a low-studded but well-pro- 
portioned apartment, with a floor of flat bricks, 
a wide clmnneyplace, a table, some benches and 
a sort of ancient buffet, which had finally suc- 
cumbed to the worms in one comer, and had 
been propped up by home-made bricks. 

The lantern was on the table and round it sat 
three of the worst-looking ruffians that Mills 
had ever seen. All were low-browed, dirty, 
dark of complexion, and with a swarthiness that 
suggested the southern Italian. Though the 
window was wide open, the panes of glass hav- 
ing been smashed and the blinds torn away, 
Mills heard their voices indistinctly, due no 
doubt to the fact that their language was utterly 
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unintelligible to him. He conld not even have 
said in what tongue they were speaking. The 
best he conld do was to catch snch occasional 
words as ** Avallon,'* ''to grande route/ ^ and a 
fair sprinkling of expressions that conld not 
have been polite. 

MillSy who had enjoyed the best educational 
advantages his country had to give in its col- 
lege courses, was about as much at home as a 
frog might be in the middle of the Desert of 
Sahara. Any recent immigrant child from al- 
most any part of Europe could have followed 
the conversation better than could he. 

However, if his ears were out of action, 
thanks to the modem American system of edu- 
cation, his eyes were busy enough. The ban- 
dits had brought their provisions with them, 
and the first thing they did was to spread a 
dirty napkin on the table, already cleaned by 
fire and flood, and place thereon two cobwebbed 
bottles, from which the corks were quickly 
drawn, and a package that when opened pro- 
duced sausage, galantine of meat, nice-looking 
bread and large quantities of cheese. 

Each man, taking a daspknife from his 
pocket, set to work on the food without more 
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ado. Mills observed that iheir hands were 
dirty and the claspknives possessed of blades 
which might easily let the life out of a man. 
With the rain dripping down his back he 
watched the collation in a very unsatisfied 
frame of mind. It had already occurred to him 
that he might rouse Virginia, start the motor 
and slip away while the bandits were at their 
supper; but the trouble with this scheme was 
that they would be certain to hear the car, as 
the window was open, and come flocking out to 
investigate. Undoubtedly they were all armed, 
and Mills was not. There was also the tiara re- 
posing in the thicket at the bottom of the hilL 

Watching this refection of brigands, Mills 
came to several conclusions. 

**I am afraid I was unduly rude to Mr. Count 
Strelitso,'* he said to himself, **but it will teach 
him not to run off with American girls and can 
do him no harm. ' ' 

It also occurred to Mills that these three men 
were about as hard looking a trio as he had 
ever seen, and he felt a very sharp anxiety 
about Basia and Bobert — ^the more so because 
he had left Bobert armed with a pistol. It 
9eemed to him most probable, however, that 
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Bobert would have had sense enough to yield, 
and that Strelitso would have had decency 
enough to take them to a place of safety, unless 
the bandits had disabled his own car to prevent 
the spreading of an alarm. At any rate, they 
would have had shelter in Bimbert's car. Mills 
now believed that Strelitso had told the truth 
and had played no part in the brigandage. 

What surprised and disgusted Mills beyond 
measure, however, was that a young man like 
Gustav Vilzhoven should ever have got mixed 
up with such a gang of thugs. The thieves did 
not look like Frenchmen. They had taken off 
their masks, and from the general features of 
their swarthy faces Mills decided that they 
were either Spanish or Italian. Their types 
suggested a rather low grade of taxicab chauf- 
feurs, of which there were at this time many 
who were little better than tramps, owing to the 
general strike in Paris. How a gentleman, 
such as Mills understood Gustav to be, could 
ever have associated himself with such a band 
was more than Mills could understand. 

Their supper finished, the man sitting with 
his back to Mills brushed away the remnants of 
food, of which there was left enough for another 
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meal ; then, reaching down at his side, he lifted 
and placed upon the table a small black valise, 
which sagged as thongh its contents were heavy. 
Opening this, the bandit took out one by one 
what looked to Mills like bound and sealed pack- 
ages of banknotes. After these came four 
small canvas sacks, also sealed and labelled with 
their contained amounts, and suggesting to 
the young American bags of ** boodle, '* such as 
one sees depicted in political cartoons. From 
these small sacks came a seductive clinking 
soimd as they were set on the table. 

**The devill^' said MiUs to himself. **They 
must have stuck up some country bank too.*' 

This supposition appeared to be verified by 
the production of a stack of papers that looked 
like bonds, over which the robbers bent with an 
eager, examining curiosity. The 1;^iggest man, 
who was the one with his back to the window 
where Mills was peering in through a crack in 
the demolished shutter, picked up one of these 
papers and plunged into some argument. The 
other two seemed to oppose him, but not with 
any great amount of confidence, and it was easy 
for Mills to guess that they were discussing the 
possible negotiability of these securities. None 
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appeared very positive on the subject, for there 
were frequent shrugs and gestures expressive 
of doubt; hands thrown pahn upward, with 
the fingers spread ; grimy fingers tapped on the 
serial numbers of the papers; and finally the 
big man rolled them up together, tied them with 
a bit of string and tossed them to one side. 

Beaching again into the bag, he took out an- 
other canvas sack. Cutting with the point of 
his knife a piece of tape with which it was tied, 
he poured out upon the table a glittering assort- 
ment of jewels. There were rings, brooches, 
pendants, one or two collars of small pearls, 
jewelled scarfpins, earrings and the like. In 
the dim glow of the lantern these trinkets 
glowed and sparkled most invitingly, and the 
thieves appeared to find great pleasure in pass- 
ing them through their grimy hands and dis- 
cussing their relative values. 

**That,'' said Mills to himself, "is what they 
looted from this man Durand, to whom I sold 
my ring. Strelitso told the truth ; he must have 
bought the ring before the holdup, otherwise it 
would be with this other swag. Oh, if I only 
had a large, six-cylinder self -starting gun!'* 

For an instant the mad idea crossed hia brain 
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of leaping into the room with his wrench, which 
he had clnng to throughout the chase and which 
was now in the lof t, in the pocket of the ulster 
with which he had covered Virginia and Pelleas. 
If he had been alone he might have undertaken 
it, but the odds were too great while Virginia 
was under his protection. No doubt the ban- 
dits had their weapons handy, and if one of 
them should manage to get in a disabling shot 
Virginia would be quite at their mercy. Mills 
shivered at the mere idea. He reasoned, also, 
that he would be able to spread the alarm at an 
early hour, and it did not seem probable that 
the thieves could get far before being arrested, 
especially as Mills would be able to identify 
them. Then an idea seized him: Why not 
take a leaf out of Bobert's book and incapaci- 
tate the carf If unable to start the motor the 
bandits would be obliged to leave on foot, and 
that would greatly simplify their capture. 
Mills began to doubt that they were waiting for 
Gustav. He decided that one of them must 
have been familiar with the locality, and that 
they had come to the ruined farm for the pur- 
pose of dividing their loot without danger of 
interruption* 
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However, it would be a good thing to stall the 
car, not only to cripple their activity bnt be- 
cause he needed it himself. There was also 
Fulton to consider. Mills crossed the court 
silently and went into the shed. He was fa- 
miliar with motors and he decided that the 
quickest and easiest way would be to break the 
electric current in a way that would defy detec- 
tion and make it impossible to get a spark. 
This he soon accomplished by destroying the 
contact in the switch. 

Another thing to be considered was the dan- 
ger of Virginia's wakening and of Pelleas pos- 
sibly raising an alarm. Mills decided she must 
be warned. He went up the ladder and, pawing 
softly to where the girl lay, plunged in the 
sleep of utter exhaustion, he shook her shoulder 
gently. 

**Whatf she murmured drowsily. 

'* Virginia!" whispered Mills, his lips dose 
to her ear. 

**Whatt Oh— so sleepyl^' 

Pelleas grunted and stretched. 

** Virginia, wake up!'* said Mills. 

She sat up suddenly. 
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"Where am If she gasped. **0h— is that 
you, Doctor Mills?*' 

**Yes,'' said Mills. ** Listen I Are yon 
awakef 

"Yes— I think so. What is this stuff?*' 

' * Straw. Wake up, my dear. ' * 

It was with some difficulty that he managed 
finally to get her wide awake. Then in a few 
brief words he described the situation. 

"Mercy I** said Virginia. 

"They will be going soon,'* said Mills, "for 
it's nearly three o'clock. When they come out 
here after the car, don't make a soimd. Do you 
think you can keep Pelleas quiet?" 

"Oh, yes. He never barks when I am hold- 
ing him." 

^ ' Then hold him tight Don 't let him squeak. 
It might cost us our lives!" 

Virginia did not seem very much alarmed. 
No doubt her mind was still numb with fa- 
tigue. 

"All right," she answered. "Be careful 
what you do!" 

Mills went down the ladder, paused a moment 
to watch and listen, then stole back to his win- 
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dow. An interesting sight was presented to 
his eyes. In a comer by the chimney the 
thieves had lifted one of the square flagstones 
and scooped out the earth beneath, and were in 
the act of secreting the black, imitation-leather 
valise. Their work was almost finished, and as 
Mills watched they replaced the flagstone, trod 
the earth into the crevices and scattered dust 
over it. The big man then took out his watch, 
held it to the lantern and gave an exclamation 
of impatience. Seeing that they were on the 
point of leaving, Mills ran back across the court 
and up the ladder. Virginia roused herself 
sleepily. 

**They are coming!*' whispered Mills. 

**0h, are they!*' 

**Yes. Quiet now — and mind Pelleasl'* 

The lantern flickered across the court and 
into the shed. Listening breathlessly. Mills 
heard beneath him the sound of futile efforts to 
start the car. Once, as one of the men worked 
the switch while another turned the crank, there 
came from the motor a sputtering explosion, 
and Mills ' heart sank for fear his work had not 
been thoroughly performed* 
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Virginia was wide awake by this time and 
crowding close to Mills, her breathing coming 
quickly, while she held Pelleas tightly nnder the 
ulster; but either the little dachshund under- 
stood the necessity of keeping quiet or else was 
indifferent to the presence of strangers so long 
as he was with his mistress — ^for, aside from a 
few smothered growls, he made no noise. 

For perhaps fifteen minutes the bandits 
worked over the motor, growling maledictions 
and tugging impotently at the crank. Then 
one of them, who appeared to be the leader, 
snarled some impatient remark and they went 
out, extinguishing the lantern. Through a 
square hole in the roof Mills could see that the 
sky was growing light. 

**I think they've gone,*' he whispered. 
* *^GoodI May I go to sleep again!" 

* * Yes. Take another nap. * ' 

Virginia acted immediately on this sugges- 
tion and her breathing became long and even 
almost instantly. Mills waited for a few min- 
utes ; then, hearing nothing more, he crept down 
the ladder and looked out. There was nobody 
in sight and the dawn was certainly not far 
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away. As he stood peering about he became 
consdous of a strong odour of gasoline ; it was, 
in fact, so intense as to have but one significa- 
tion. 

**The swine I'* growled Mills, **I believe 
they Ve gone and emptied the tank'* 

Pawing about in the dark, he discovered this 
to be the case. Mills groped about in the back 
of the car, where he knew there was always a 
spare tin, but it was not to be found. 

**Dam theml'' said Mills to himself. **Any- 
how, IVe got their blooming lootl'* 

With the idea of immediately possessing him- 
self of this, Mills went to the farmhouse, pried 
up the flagstone and took out the satcheL 
Then, returning to the car, in the growing light 
he set about re-establishing the current. While 
so occupied, he was pleased to discover on the 
front seat a paper package, which proved to 
contain half a loaf of bread, a large piece of 
sausage and a Brie dieese— also a bottle of 
wine. 

'^ Bather decent of them to leave us some 
breakfast," thought Mills. He eyed the food 
hungrily, then went outside, lighted a cigarette 
and waited for the day. The rain had stopped, 
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but the sky was overcast and the wind damp 
and cold. 

**A busy night,'* said Mills to himself, **bnt 
not without its interesting features: In that 
satchel there must be notes, jewels and securi- 
ties to the value of a good many thousand dol- 
lars ; not very far away, in the vicinity of a cer- 
tain white birch, is a tiara worth something in 
the neighbourhood of three million francs ; and 
up here in the loft, asleep on a heap of half- 
charred straw, is a girl whose little finger is 
worth more than all the treasure of which blind 
Fortune has chosen me to be the unworthy cus- 
todian I I am afraid Pete will never speak to 
me again !'* 

He was turning such thoughts in his mind 
and wondering why it was that, in the face of so 
many responsibilities, he could think of nothing 
but a young girl asleep on a heap of straw, 
when a crisp voice said from directly behind 
him: 

**Have they gonef I can't find my shoes.'* 

Mills plunged his hands into his pockets. 

**Here they are," said he. **I put them in 
my pocket on purpose — so that they wouldn't 
get lost." 
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Virginia drew back, for the court was full of 
puddles. 

''What was all that you were telling me a 
little while ago?'' Virginia asked, slipping her 
feet into her shoes. ''It sounded like a dream. 
What is this place, anyway?*' She fas- 
tened the buckles. "And how did we ever get 
here?" 

"How do you feel?" asked Mills, throwing 
away his cigarette. "Bested up a little?" 

"I'm ready for the next round; but I should 
like to wash my face. How did this car get 
here?" 

Mills grinned. 

"Cars have a way of getting everywhere in 
these days," he answered. "If you want to 
wash your face, wait here and I'll get you a 
bucket of water from somewhere. That stone 
thing over there looks like a well. ' ' 

"I suppose," said Virginia, knitting her 
brows, "my reputation will be ruined." 

"At this moment," said Mills, "your reputa- 
tion is worth about five francs." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Just that. It's worth about five francs' 
worth of gasoline— or essence, as they call it in 
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this dull, Old World country, where nothing ex- 
citing happens in a hundred years. One dol- 
lar 's worth of juice would save your reputation, 
because if we had it we could get back to the 
chateau before anybody wakes up— and if we 
were seen we would say we had been for a 
moonlight joy ride. I don 't know where we can 
get gasoline here, and I haven't the five francs 
to pay for it if I did. Have you got any 
money?*' 

'*No,'' Virginia answered. **I had some in 
my dressing bag, but I threw that away some- 
where in the vines.'* 

**That*s a pity!** said Mills. **I*ve got two 
francs and one sou. I spent the other loose 
sous recklessly.** 

**0h, be still!** said Virginia. **Go over 
there to that thing which looks like a well and 
get me some water. Then clear out! I don't 
suppose there *s anything to eat in this place? 
Eloping gives you an awful appetite.** 

<<I think I can manage it someway,'* said 
Mills, and crossed the court. 

The well proved excellent, the scum having 
been drawn off in the vain effort to put out the 
fire. Mills made use of a thin horseshoe picked 
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up on his way across the farmyard to separate 
the backet from its chain. 

"Here's your water/' said he to Virginia, 
setting down the bucket. *'Take your bath 
while I admire this picturesque French sunrise. 
Where is Pelleasf 

*' Hunting rats up there in the straw. My 
ankle is swollen and hurts. You are a doctor; 
look at it and see if it's sprained." 

**It isn't sprained," said Mills. **I can tell 
that from here. You probably turned it run- 
ning down the hilL Take your bath and we 
will have some breakfast, and then go down and 
look for the tiara." 

"Where are we going to get breakfast?" she 
asked. "Does anybody live here?" 

"Only ourselves, and we are merely tran- 
sients. However, I have had some breakfast 
sent up — ^a bottle of wine, some bread and 
cheese, and a garlic sausage. Do you like gar- 
lic sausages?" 

"I love them I I could eat a whole one this 
minute." 

"Very well. You will soon have the chance. 
Now make your toilet while I walk about and 
ponder what to do with my wealth." 
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Mills whistled for Pelleas, and the dog im- 
mediately forsook the rats to join him. Pel- 
leas was qnite of the conviction that here was a 
man person in whose service there was an op- 
portunity to fulfil his duties, not only as a dog 
but as a dachshund of pure race. Nothing had 
ever given him the same deUght as the pursuit 
and finding of his mistress. Bat and cat hunt- 
ing were dull games in comparison, and if he 
happened to lose his head for an instant and 
kill a chicken or a duck, it was a case of prison 
for at least twelve hours. Pelleas felt that 
Mills understood him and the use to which his 
natural instincts might be put, and he respected 
him accordingly. 

Mills made a tour of the whole inclosure. He 
did not expect to find anybody, but it occurred 
to him as quite possible that one of the thieves 
might have taken it into his head to return to 
plunder the hoard. Pelleas assisted in the in- 
vestigation, flushing a rabbit out of a pile of 
brush and a sad-looking cat from some comer. 
It was getting light by this time, and Mills, 
climbing up on the wall, began to study the 
country with the idea of determining just where 
they were and where the nearest village might 
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be. There was nothing to be seen but woods 
and fields, and distant hills low-lying under a 
windy sky ; but the breeze brought the sound of 
church bells from no great distance. 

Mills returned to find Virginia as fresh and 
trim as though she had just come from the 
hands of her maid, instead of having been 
chased back and forth across the country for 
half the night, and with only about three hours * 
sleep on a pile of half -burned straw. She gave 
him a very warm look from her slaty-grey eyes. 

* * You look awfully tired, ' ' said she. * * Didn 't 
you get any sleep at allf 

**No,'' answered Mills; **but I did not mind. 
I was very busy.'' 

**I'm dying to hear about it. I don't seem to 
remember anything after you found me. How 
in the world did you ever get me here T ' ' 

'* Principally by moral suasion, backed by 
your own grit." 

Virginia laughed. 

**Did I understand you to say something 
about breakfast?" she asked. 

**Yes," said Mills. **It is here. Let's take 
it into the farmhouse. There is a table there 
and some stools." 
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Picking up the package of food, he led the 
way to the farmhouse where the table was 
quickly spread, and the two fell upon the food 
with more appetite than el^ance. Virginia 
was burning with curiosity to hear all about the 
night's affair, of which she had but a vaguely 
formed idea. Mills described it briefly, Vir- 
ginia then told him of how she had received the 
tiara from Gustav, 

**So far as I can see,'* said Mills reflectively, 
* * the goat of the affair is Strelitso. I am sorry 
I was so abrupt. ' ' 

**He will challenge you, of course, '* said Vir- 
ginia. 

"He may fight me, too, if he likes,*' said 
Mills indifferently. '*When you are in Bome 
do as the Bomans do. I've fenced a good 
deal." 

Virginia's eyes widened. 

** Don't you think of it I" said she emphat- 
ically. 

**Why not!" 

** Because — ^I don't want you to. Besides, he 
doesn't deserve any satisfaction. He may not 
have stolen the tiara himself, but nothing will 
convince me that he did not mean to keep it. 
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That was the main reason for my running 
away. ' ' 

**Then you would have married him!'' 
Mills' steady eyes regarded her with a curious 
intentness. Virginia, catching the look, col- 
oured vividly. She did not answer. **But 
why?" asked Mills, filling her cup, for there 
was some broken crockery in the place. **You 
weren't in love with him. Tou never were in 
love with him." 

**Well, I know it," said Virginia uncomfort- 
ably, **but I thought I was. Besides, I was 
sure he was mad about me; and — and I was 
tired of being an old maid — and — and being 
bossed about. I wanted to be married." 

She coloured hotly. 

Mills' own face grew rather dusky as he 
watched her. He seemed about to say some- 
thing, then checked himself. 

**What?" asked Virginia, leaning toward 
him. 

** Nothing." 

**What were you going to say?" 

''Something foolish," he muttered, looking 
down at the table. 
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Virginia leaned closer and laid her hand on 
his arm* 

**Tell me!'' said she softly. 

**Then, if you must know/' said Mills, and 
his eyes were quickly raised and fixed intently 
upon her own, **I was going to say that from 
the moment I first caught sight of you, tending 
your geese, something seemed to tell me that 
here, at last, was the girl I had been hunting for 
all my life. While Fulton was making silly re- 
marks and you were answering them I sat there 
watching you with my heart going like — ^like the 
motor. I loved you at first sight, Virginia 
Lowndes, and I shall love you all of my life. 
I never looked at a girl until I saw you, and 
when I learned that you had run off with that 
Strelitso man I was nearly wild. We rushed 
after you; and when I started to hunt for you 
with Pelleas something told me that I should 
find you — ^and never lose you again. Virginia, 
the moment I saw my ring on your finger — " 

"What?" cried Virginia. ** Your ring on my 
finger I What are you talking about?" She 
stared wildly at Mills, then down at her hand, 
where Mills' family heirloom glowed redly. 
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He caught her hand in his and raised it. 

*'That is my ring I*' said he, and his voice 
sent a thrill through Virginia. **It was my 
mother's ring; the one I lost at Monte Carlo 
and sold to the dealer on the steps of the Casino. 
This man Durand, who bought it of me, was on 
his way to Paris; Strelitso fell in with him at 
Avallon and bought the ring, then lied to you 
about it. He told me so himself.*' 

'*Who told youf cried Virginia. 

* ' Strelitso. I made him own up before Basia 
and Sautrelle. My dear, there 's a fate in this. ' ' 

For an instant Virginia stared at Mills, 
speechless and amazed. Then, as he watched 
her eagerly, her expression underwent a change. 
The colour faded from her face as if by magic, 
her eyes grew wild, her lips parted, and there 
spread over the lovely face such an expression 
of terror that Mills was startled. He noticed 
that her gaze was not on him, but over his shoul- 
der, and as if held by some awful apparition. 

** Virginia — ^what's the matter!*' he cried, 
starting up. At the same moment Pelleas 
darted from beneath the table with a bark that 
was more like a scream. Mills turned when 
there came from behind him the rush of feet and 
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the whistle of air. Acting entirely by instinct, 
Mills swerved sharply ; and as he did so he felt 
a grinding, tearing pain on the side of his head. 

What followed was too swift for description. 
Mills staggered, lurched on his stool, then fell 
to the floor. There came another whistling 
blow; but in falling Mills had clutched at the 
table and drawn it over after him. The blow 
struck the table's rim and there was the crash 
of splintering wood. Virginia's shriek rang in 
his ears, and as he floundered under the debris 
Mills caught a glimpse of a pair of trousered 
legs at his elbow. Quick as a cat he flung his 
arms round them and lunged forward. There 
came a crash, a yell ; and he found himself roll- 
ing over and over, grappling with some sodden 
creature that seemed all clawing hands and kick- 
ing feet. His cheeks and ears were seized in a 
powerful grip and a pair of greasy thumbs slid 
up to gouge his eyes. Mills flung back his head 
and broke the hold, then drove the top of his 
head forward and felt it crash against the face 
of his antagonist. Wrenching one arm clear, 
he struck blindly and with all his force. 

His face seemed covered with slime and it 
got into his eyes, blinding him so that he looked 
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through a red mist. Putting out all his force, 
he broke from a strangling hold and swarmed 
on top, brushing his eyes against his sleeve to 
clear his vision ; then, at sight of a white, g^^- 
ing face just under his, he hove himself up on 
one arm and struck again — ^a short, heavy blow, 
which landed on the side of the bristling jaw. 
The body under him went limp and Mills strug- 
gled to his feet, the blood pouring into his eyes. 

On the floor, half under the table, lay the 
body of a big man ; and as Mills wiped the blood 
from his eyes and looked down he recognised it 
as that of the leader of the bandits. Beside it 
lay one of the acacia stakes used for the vines, 
rough-split from the log, and of the size and 
shape of what is known to the American farmer 
as a balestick. Mills whipped it up and stood 
over his late antagonist, then looked round for 
Virginia. She was standing with her back to 
the chimney, both hands raised to her mouth 
and her eyes wide with horror. 

* * Good Lord ! ' ' muttered Mills. " It 's one of 
the bandits! He came back to swipe the loot. 
What a beast — ^to try to slaughter me without 
a word!*' He tottered slightly. 

**0h, my dear I'* cried Virginia. **Tour 
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face is covered with blood. It's just pouring 
outi'' 

^'He split my scalp!" said Mills, sinking on 
to a settle by the chimney. "Tie something 
round it — ^tighi'' 

He closed his eyes, feeling rather sick and 
faint. There was the sound of ripping cloth 
and Mills felt a band of something slipped over 
his head. **Put a pack — a wad of something — 
over the cut and draw it tight,'' said Mills. 

Virginia followed his directions with the skill 
of a trained nurse. She was drawing the 
bandage snug when the bandit stirred and 
opened his eyes. 

**Lie still, you," growled Mills, '* or I'll beat 
your head in I Understand English?" 

The man stared, then gave a groan. 

"Yes, sar," he answered. 

Mills glared at him. His head was swim- 
ming, but he knew he must keep his senses. 
Blood was rolling down his face. He reached 
for his handkerchief and wiped it off. 

"He can't be armed," said he to Virginia, 
"or he would have shot me. Still, you might 
run through his pockets. Don't be afraid — ^if 
he bats an eye I'll smash him." 
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Picking up the stake, he stood over the thief. 
Virginia ran her trembling hands into the wet, 
grimy pockets, drawing out no weapon, but get- 
ting a handful of gold coins — ^louis-d'or and ten- 
franc pieces. 

**A little more to add to our collection, *' said 
Mills. **What^ll we do with him! Lie still, 
you pig I ' ' And he lifted the stake. 

Virginia slipped to his side. 

** Let's leave him here and go,*' she whis- 
pered. 

**Whatt Let him off I'' 

**Yes, my dear. Let him go, by all means. 
Don't you see that if we hand him over to the 
police it will all come out about Gustav? We 
don't want that for the baron's and Basia's 
sakes. ' ' 

Mills nodded. 

'^You're right," said he. ** Let's take our 
stuff and get out. I don't believe there's mncli 
more fight in that crook; but I would like to 
give him one more, just to pay for that swipe 
over the head. ' ' 

**I think he's paid," said Virginia. **I>o 
let's go I" 
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Mills, whose strength was rapidly retnmiiigy 
looked at the bandit 

**(Jet npl'' he growled. 
, The man straggled to his feet and stood, tot- 
tering. 

**GoI'' said Mills, pointing to the door. 
**And keep on going if you want to save your 
skin. In half an hour the gendarmes wiU be 
looking for you.'' 

The man lurched to the door. He shambled 
across the court, went out the gate, and the last 
they saw of him he was stumbling across the 
field in the direction of the woods. What was 
passing through his criminal brain can be only 
a matter of conjecture. Having been already 
held up in the last hour by one English-speak- 
ing young man, who had disarmed and bereft 
him of his ill-gotten gains, it is probable his 
dazed faculties came wisely to the decision that 
the less he had to do with this particular breed 
the better. 

As soon as he had disappeared, Virginia 
turned to Mills, looked at him for a brief, in- 
quiring second — ^then, with no warning, flung 
her arms about his neck and kissed him. 
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**How do you feelf she asked axmonsly. 

**Mtich better now," Mills answered cheer- 
folly. '^ Let's get the bag ont of the car, then 
go look for that darned tiara I'' 



A VEBY Ibattered-looking yonng man, with a pale 
but liappy face and his head tied snngly in a 
reddened bandage, was walking slowly down 
the road beside a very pretty girl, who carried 
in one hand a black, shiny bag and in the other 
a stained and soiled morocco case. At their 
heels trotted a small and sober-looking dachs- 
hund. 

The dark stormclouds had blown away and 
the sun was well up in a sky as clear as a sap- 
phire. The pair were walking slowly; and 
from time to time the girl paused to see that the 
bandage was not slipping, and to comfort the 
sufferer in a manner not prescribed by the best 
authorities on the treatment of scalp wounds, 
which is simply because these learned persons 
have yet much to learn of their profession. 

Matutinal but sleepy-eyed peasants passed 
from time to time on the way to market. When 
these hove in sight the young man pulled his 
cap lower on his head, covering the bandage, 
and strode past stolidly. Curious glances fol- 
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lowed the pair, but no remarks were made — 
first, because French peasants have a talent for 
minding their own business, and second, be- 
cause there was a certain atmosphere about the 
strange pair that did not invite f amiUarity. 

They had travelled the little departmental 
road for about a kilometre and the village was 
plainly not far away when their alert ears were 
greeted by the violent complaints of a motor 
that could not by any chance have been in a 
state of robust health. Mills stopped to listen. 

"Do I hear a car coming, sweetheart!^' he 
asked — ^**or is it only my headf 

** Something is coming, Tom, dear,*' said Vir- 
ginia; **but I'm not sure whether it is a car or 
a road-roller." 

The plaints grew louder and more protesting. 
Bound a bend of the road came limping an 
ancient box, which loomed through the morning 
mist like a portable chateau — ^yet not so very 
portable, either; for as it approached they saw 
it was moving at a pace that would not have 
tried the arched and stumpy legs of Pelleas, 
while the one front wheel described queer, geo- 
metric figures of parabolic curve. It seemed 
evident that the driver of this archaic vehicle 
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was quite cognisant of its crippled state, and 
was proceeding cautiously and with the idea of 
mitigating the shock which might be expected 
to arrive at any moment. 

The car itself, however, which might ha,ve 
been expected to rouse the pitying interest of 
any motor lover, was quite overlooked by Mills 
and Virginia as the result of their astonishment 
at sight of its driver; for, sitting behind the 
wheel and carefully coaxing the jaded mechan- 
ism on its forward course, was no less a person 
than that eminent young artist, Mr. Bobert 
Sautrelle. 

**Good Heavens!*' gasped Mills. **Now 
where in the dickens did Sautrelle ever dig up 
that old hearse, and what in the dickens does 
he think he's doing with itf 

If Mills was surprised at Sautrelle, Bobert 
was no less astonished at sight of the pair 
ahead. So great was his shock that his foot 
was pressed down involuntarily on the clutch 
pedal, with the result that from every strained 
and rheumatic joint of the disintegrating fabric 
came such wails of protest as would have 
roused the pity of a chief inquisitor. 

Yet the old machine was of a sturdy race and 
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one that Iiad contributed to the glory of France ; 
andy like a hussar of the Old Guard, it came on 
with noisy but unvanquished power, its motto 
being obviously the classic one of the British 
marine: ** Grumble you may, but go you 
must ! ' ' And as it wabbled up to Virginia and 
Mills, who had drawn aside with that reverence 
which well-bred youth should render always to 
age, they saw that it was blind as well as lame, 
for lamps and searchlights were blackened and 
sooty, presenting a curious sightless and pitiful 
expression. Also, they noticed that every cur- 
tain of the limousine was tightly drawn, giving 
a funereal appearance and suggesting a house 
in which a death has recently occurred. 

If the general aspect of this tarnished voi- 
ture-de-luooe was one to inspire a sad and pen- 
sive retrospect, certainly there was nothing of 
this character about its chauffeur. Bobert, 
jauntily perched behind the wheel, had the air 
of one going to a wedding rather than to a 
funeral. His plump face fairly shone with a 
pink freshness; the glossy curls that rested 
thickly on his ears, each perfectly arranged, re- 
flected the rays of the brilliant sun. His collar, 
the high points of which thrust his well-padded 
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chin slightly upward, was spotless, though one 
looking closely might have discovered it to be 
of the glazed-paper variety always on sale in 
French villages for the convenience of com- 
mercial travellers, and his snowy cuffs were of 
similar material Also, Bobert was freshly 
shaved, faintly perfumed, and presented alto- 
gether such an air of well-groomed fastidious- 
ness that Mills, at sight of him, felt like a tramp 
who had just finished the job of cleaning out a 
coal bin. 

*^8apristx!^* cried Eobert, throwing the 
motor on the dead point and leaving the engine 
to clank noisily, yet with a certain accent of 
hard-earned repose, while he crawled out from 
under the wheeL **By jingo! — ^but we've been 
worried nearly to death about youl'* 

** Nobody would ever guess it I'' said Virginia. 
' ' But we Ve been worried about you too. Where 
is Basiat And what are you doing with that 
ark!'' 

The first question was answered by a kicking 
and pounding from inside the limousine. Bob- 
ert sprang to the door and wrenched it open, 
when there emerged a young lady with very 
flushed cheeks, but a certain air of freshness 
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and such a look in her eyes as Virginia had 
never seen in those of her friend. 

''Virginia!'* exclaimed Basia. "Thank 
Heaven 1'* 

'*Basia dear!'* 

The two girls fell into each other's arms. 
Bobert tnmed to Mills. 

''I made her get in there and pull down the 
curtains," said he, ''because the situation is 
very unconventional Fancy our going bacdc 
at this time of the morning in a thing like that I" 
— ^he pointed to the car — ^" after having been out 
all night I But it is all right, because we are 
going to be married I" 

Mills clapped him on the shoulder, then gave 
him a grip of the hand. 

"All my congratulations!" said he. "But 
you haven't got much on us, at that. We're 
engaged to be married too ! ' ' 

Bobert stared, then burst into a joyous peal 
of laughter. 

"My dear chap," said he, "you don't tell 
me— t" 

The words seemed strangled in his throat, 
and Mills, watching him, saw the colour fade 
from his face. Bobert 's eyes were fastened on 
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a square black-morocco case and a black shiny 
satchel that Virginia had dropped at the side 
of the road. 

*'The Sultana 1*' he cried. 

With one spring he had seized the case, 
opened it and held the contents in the light of 
the sun, now well over the treetops. Mills, 
stepping to his side, saw what seemed to him a 
wonderful combination of nature and art. 
Bobert had combined a certain geometric de- 
sign with the general arrangement of the mis- 
tletoe in his chef'd^cBUvre, and this had been 
carefully thought out and first suggested by the 
type of Mademoiselle d'lrancoy, who was a 
handsome blonde of generous proportions, and 
as such had suggested to Bobert the Druidess, 
whose emblem was the mistletoe and the golden 
sickle. He had tried to copy in the very last 
cry of the jeweller *s art the effect of strong 
sunlight on the pearly berry at the junction of 
the bifurcated shoot when, filled with morning 
dew, it casts out a radiance not its own. This 
he had achieved, whether by art or cunning — 
and there is little difference in the subtle effort 
to deceive the eye — ^by working in small points 
of brilliants and by using diamonds in place of 
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the pearls usually to be found in all mistletoe 
designs. 

The result was a blaze of light that defied 
Nature, yet flattered her; for Nature has no 
great stock of diamonds with which to deck each 
of her transient costumes. Mills, who knew a 
good deal about Nature and very little about 
art, thanks to his college education, was almost 
as much impressed by Bobert's achievement as 
a lascar might be by his first glimpse of the 
Aurora Borealis — ^it was very fine— but what 
the dickens was itt 

So much for Bobert's part, as far as Mills 
was concerned; but what no Philistine could 
have missed was the calm, blue lambent fire that 
emanated from the great central stone and said 
quietly: ** Mount me as you will — surrounded 
either by diamonds, sapphires or a drclet of 
mud — ^I am the Sultana I ^' 

Bobert was not permitted to gaze long on the 
tiara, for Basia and Virginia flung themselves 
upon the two young men, both talking at once 
and raving over the tiara, their lovers and the 
recent active series of events. Basia and Bob<- 
ert then discovered that Mills was wounded, 
whereat Virginia, in graphic and impassioned 
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words, described the fight. Then Basia, that 
her cavalier might not be eclipsed in valour, 
described their own adventures and how Bobert 
had held up the thief with Strelitso's empty 
pistol and recovered her bracelet. 

^^Good for you, Sautrellel" said Mills heart- 
ily. *'Then that was what brought the scoun- 
drel back to the farm. You cleaned him out of 
his share of what they carried off with them and 
he wanted to help himself again from the hoard. 
They left the bulk of it in the satchel, so as to 
have a nest-egg to come back to in case of get- 
ting nabbed.'* 

** Quite so,*' said Bobert. "You see, after 
holding up Durand, it seems they went on to 
Avallon and robbed a bank. They must have 
gone in Durand 's car, knowing that an alarm 
had been sent out and the description of their 
own already telephoned about. TheUi on leav- 
ing Avallon they took the first small road, 
meaning all the time to change cars again as 
soon as the opportunity offered. They were 
probably unable to stop Strelitso, who must 
have passed them between here and the cha- 
teau ; then, coming upon us waiting on the side 
of the road, they took our car, leaving us this 
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baggage wagon. Afterward one of them came 
back and drove us np into the woods, so that the 
car might not be found immediately and betray 
their locality.'* He paused for breath and 
looked again long and lovingly at the tiara. 
'^Kaliqne must be informed at once. I must 
send him a wire. And, by-the-way, Mademoi- 
selle d'Irancoy's wedding is to take place this 
afternoon. I will yet be able to deliver the 
tiaral^' And seizing Basia in his arms he did 
a little twostep on the wet road. 

**How did you learn they had robbed a 
bankf asked Mills. 

** After sending the bandit away,*' said Eob- 
ert, loosing Basia, **we left the car in the woods 
and went to the village to get something to eat. 
Then I went into the hairdresser's to get my- 
self refreshed, and while there a commercial 
traveller who had arrived by the early train 
from Avallon came in and told about the rob- 
bery. ' ' 

**Look here I" said Mills suddenly. *'The 
sooner we get away from the vicinity of this 
happy rolling home, the better. Otherwise we 
are apt to find the four of us under arrest be- 
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fore we get to the chateau! They will be 
scouring the roads for this thing.'' 

''By Jovel" said Eobert ''I hadn't thought 
of that And I myself am suspected of con- 
spiracy ! ' ' 

"Fulton's car is reposing peacefully at the 
farm," said Mills, ''and all it needs is a little 
juice to get it into action. Virginia and I 
were walking to the village to get a can of es- 
sence when we met you. " 

"There is a can here under the seat/' said 
Boberi "Let us take that and get out of here 
before we are interrupted." 

This idea was put into immediate execution. 
Mills said the farm was not over a mile away 
in a straight line, and having a good sense of 
direction he led the way straight up through 
the vineyards. They had just reached the edge 
of the woods when there came from the road 
below the clatter of hoofs, and looking back 
they saw four troopers of the gendarmerie nch 
Handle swinging round the bend at a smart 
trot. The early sun glistened on the sleek, 
well-groomed horses and flashed from the pol- 
ished scabbards and accoutrements* 
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**By jingo 1*' said Eobert. **We got away 
none too soon, A patrol from VermentonI*' 

Drawing back in the bnshes, they watdied 
the troopers, who reached the car and dis- 
mounted. While one of them held the horses 
the other three examined the car. Presently 
all four mounted and set off briskly toward the 
village. The fugitives watched them until out 
of sight, then resumed their cheerful way. The 
walk across the fresh fields in the bright spring 
sunshine was far from being an unpleasant 
promenade. Babbits scuttled out from under 
their feet and bounced off into the woods. 
Magpies flashed their showy plumage of black 
and white. Larks shot upward on shivering 
wings and sung themselves straight out of sight 
in the fathomless void of filmy blue, and once a 
lordly cock pheasant stepped out upon the spar- 
kling sward, eyed them for a moment with the 
air of a landholder too haughty to rebuke per- 
sonally vulgar trespassers on his domain, then 
strode off into a copse of flowering hawthorn. 

Bobert and Basia, less long of limb than the 
other two, fell considerably in the rear; bnt 
Mills and Virginia did not mind. Mills had a 
headache, but was not aware of it; while Vir- 
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ginia appeared to have forgotten her strained 
ankle. 

Mills presently looked behind him, then over- 
heady and the next instant Virginia found her 
onward progress arrested in a manner which, 
though a little startling, was far from disagree- 
able. 

**Who gave you permission to do thatf she 
asked severely, and looked at Mills with melt- 
ing eyes. 

**The top of this tree is full of mistletoe I'' 
said Mills. 

Virginia looked up — and the ancient rites 
were repeated. At their conclusion, looking 
back rather breathlessly, she saw through a 
vista in the little glade Bobert and Basia in the 
act of performing the same mystic ceremony. 

*'How shameless!*' said she. "There is not 
a single dump of mistletoe on their tree.'* 

** Bobert,'* said Mills as they walked on 
again, '*is a chap of far more manly incentive 
than I gave him credit for. Look at that grove 
of poplars on ahead I It is chock-full of the 
stuff! Let's hurry! They will be anxious 
about us at the chateau. Old Vilzhoven will be 
having fits, and Fulton will be anxious too,'' 
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**About his carf 

*'To some extent/* 

They hurried on, heading for the grove of 
poplars, though this was slightly out of the 
course. The passage of this copse took so 
much time that Bobert and Basia arrived in 
time for the closing ceremonies. From a tree- 
top a big jay imitated the sounds of the closing 
benediction, and Basia giggled. 

**You needn^t laugh,** said Virginia loftily. 
**We saw you, back there — and there was no 
ntiistletoe, either!" 

''No ndstletoe!** echoed Bobert. ''But look. 
Miss Lowndes!** 

Virginia looked, and her pink mouth opened. 
From Basia *s raven locks there flashed and 
shimmered a radiance only to be equalled by 
the flash of her bright eyes. Living flame 
seemed to shoot from her blue-black tresses and 
to dispute the new-found glory of her sparkling, 
smiling face. 

"Merciful Heaven!** gasped Vir^nia to 
Mills. "Just look at that! She*s tramping 
through the woods with a three-million-frano 
tiara on her silly head ! * * 

"I am glad that it is not for Basia,** said 
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Boberti *'for in that case nobody would ev^r 
notice my masterpiece!** 

'*Now what do you think of that!** Virginia 
asked of Mills. 

*'I think,** answered that young man, ''that 
I have yet a lot to learn.** 

Basia tossed her head and the Sultana blazed 
as it swam in the rich, ripening sunlight. 

''I might as well get as much fun out of it as 
I can,** she said. ** Another girl will have it in 
a couple of hours. Why can*t we take Eobert 
directly to the Chateau d*Irancoyt He can 
give the tiara to Baron Bosenthal and then we 
can hurry back to dress for the wedding.** 

**The first thing for us to do,** said Mills, **is 
to decide on what we are all going to say. We 
want to keep Gustav out of it.** 

Basia nodded and her face grew very sober. 

*'Bobert and I have been talking about that,** 
said she. *'Do you know, the more I think of 
it, the more I am convinced that Gustav never 
had anything to do with those bandits who 
robbed Durand, and afterward the bank at 
Avallon. Gustav is wild, but I know that he 
would never have had anything to do with such 
men as these. The set he frequents at Paris is 
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made up of a group of youngsters scarcely 
more than boys, and all the sons of rich par- 
ents; and every once in a while they do some 
sort of mad prank. Not long ago they way- 
laid an onmibns full of waiters going out to 
Baron de Hertzf eld's place, near Versailles, 
to serve at a big dinner the baron was giving to 
the artistes of the Comedie Frangaise. They 
bribed the waiters to lend them their costumes, 
and went themselves and served the dejenner, 
and did the most atrocious things ! It was the 
laugh of the week in Paris ; and afterward the 
baron forgave them and gave another dejenner 
for their benefit ' ' 

Mills looked at her thoughtfully. He had 
known of student pranks himself, but nothing 
on quite the same elaborate scale as this. 

**Then you think,'' said he, *Hhat it just hap- 
pened that there were some real highwaymen 
on the road at the same time Gustav and his 
busy young friends were playing their harm- 
less little practical joke!" 

**I'm sure of it!" answered Basia. 

**But don't you think Gustav and his crowd 
carried things rather far in knocking Sautrelle 
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and the chauffeur in the back of the head with 
slungshotst" 

''It seems so to me I" said Bobert emphat- 
ically. 

''I don't believe they touched the chauffeur/' 
said Basia; ''and I don't believe they meant 
more than to daze Bobert for a minute. The 
chauffeur was probably bribed. The chances 
are that they were all drunk and never intended 
to carry the thing so far. Perhaps they may 
have intended to deliver the tiara at the cha- 
teau the next day, with some cock-and-bull story 
of how they had fallen in with the bandits and 
forced them to give up the tiara. Then they 
would all have gone to the wedding and been 
great heroes. " 

Mills pondered. Childish and innocent 
pranks of just this magnitude were a little be- 
yond the limits of his imagination. Still, he 
reflected, it might be so. Gustav might have 
been frightened on realising what he had done 
and brought the tiara directly to the chateau, 
where he had conceived the idea of placing it 
in Virginia's care. It scarcely seemed possible 
that sane youths, even if more or less soaked 
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with absinthe, would attempt such a joke; yet 
Basia's positive belief was convincing. 

**If that is what really happened,** said Mills 
finally, **we may be able to keep Gustav out of 
the business altogether. Suppose we decide to 
tell what happened just as it really did happen, 
only leaving the tiara out of it until we come to 
the ruined farmt We can say the tiara was 
with the other loof 

**How about Strelitsof Bobert asked. 

**We must get hold of Strelitso, first thing,** 
said Mills, ' ' and persuade him to keep his mouth 
shut. I doubt if he will, but we can try. After 
all, I don*t believe that Strelitso is such a black- 
guard as I thought It*s all an awful mess, but 
maybe we can manage to straighten it out some 
way. Let*s go on to the ruined farm and get 
the car.** 

As there appeared nothing else to do the 
journey was resumed, and presently, on emerg- 
ing from the open woods, the fire-blackened 
ruins appeared across a stretch of pasture land. 
Nobody was in sight, and on crossing the bright 
fields they entered the big inclosure, where the 
first thing to strike Mills * anxious eyes was the 
stem of the car under the shed. 
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It did not take long to start the motor, gaso- 
line being the only crying need. Mills backed 
out into the conrt and the others climbed in, 
Bobert at the side of Mills and the two girls 
crowding close together on the narrow seat be- 
hind. 

**If anybody stops ns,'' said Mills, **all the 
rest of you keep still and let me do the talk- 
ing.*' 

**Bnt yon can't speak French, Tom dear I'' 
"Virginia objected. 

**That is the very reason. There is nothing 
so nsefnl in time of trouble as an ntter inability 
to understand or to make yourself imderstood. 
You leave this thing to met'' 



Ok quitting Bobert and Basia in the darkness 
of the approaching storm Count Strelitso's 
state of mind could not hj any chance have been 
described as submissive to the hand that un- 
kind Fate had dealt him. 

In the space of half an hour he had been de- 
serted by his fiancee, physically maltreated by 
an irate young American, and unjustly accused 
of treachery to his late host and brigandage on 
the public highway. He had been browbeaten, 
both concretely and in the abstract, and forced 
to confess to a humiliating lie in the matter of 
the engagement ring he had presented that very 
evening to his fiancee. Count Strelitso took his 
humming head in both hands and gritted his 
teeth like a trapped wolf. He wanted blood, 
but did not see exactly how to go about getting 
it. 

^^Ten thousand curses on all Americans!" 
muttered the count, not even his innate chiv- 
alry protesting against the inclusion of his late 
fiancee in this sweeping malediction. To teU 

266 
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the truth, Strelitso had never been any more 
in love with Virginia than was possible for a 
young man — ^who had from early adolescence 
been overwhelmed with feminine favours — ^to be 
with a young girl whose general point of view 
it was impossible for him to understand, and 
whose odd and, as it seemed to the count, in- 
consistent ethics puzzled and rather disgusted 
him. Virginia's unusual physical beauty natu- 
rally had made a tremendous appeal to his 
senses, and, in spite of her alert and at times 
uncomfortably searching mind, the knowledge 
that the girl was presently to inherit a big 
fortune had been quite enough to convince Stre- 
litso that he was the victim of a grand passion 
which would certainly survive his honeymoon 
and the immediate enjoyment of his bride's es- 
tates. 

From the European point of view Strelitso 
certainly had some cause for complaint. From 
the moment Virginia had consented to elope 
with him he had considered that they were acr 
good as married, and he had had no doubt of 
his ability to instil the girl with the same idea. 
And now, merely because the brainless hireling 
who was at present driving the car had been 
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unable to tell when there was water in the es- 
sence, the whole rosy programme had resulted 
in dishonour and defeat. Strelitso felt a hun- 
gry desire to lean forward and hit the chauf- 
feur on the top of his head. 

However, such reason as remained told him 
there was nothing to be gained from a repeti- 
tion of this performance. Strelitso knew even 
less about driving a car than he did about driv- 
ing an American girl, and he had no wish to 
be left again on the side of the road, with a 
black storm coming up; in fact the count was 
at his wit's end. He had commandeered the 
car and the chauffeur of his friend Bimbert 
without the knowledge or consent of the lat- 
ter and by means of a bribe— still to be paid — 
and the assurance to the chauffeur that Cap- 
tain Eimbert would forgive everything when 
the circumstances were made known to him. 

Though it is easy to forgive success, failure 
is another matter, as both Strelitso and the im- 
fortunate chauffeur thoroughly understood, as 
the result of much contact with men and things. 
Strelitso had carefully planned the whole affair. 
He had quite understood that while Virginia 
was visiting at the Chateau Vilzhoven the old 
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baron considered himself in loco parentis to her ; 
and on this account Strelitso had addressed him- 
self to his host as he would have done to a par- 
ent. But he had anticipated refusal and pos- 
sible pursuit, and it was for this reason that he 
had secretly instructed the chauffeur — after the 

« 

promise of a bribe of a thousand francs — ^to get 
the car ready for the road and to change the 
number. 

Now, however, the whole thing had fallen 
through and Strelitso scarcely knew which way 
to turn. He had very little money, for Ms 
Baltic estates were a name rather than a fact, 
and the considerable amount he had inherited 
on his coming of age had been long since dis- 
sipated. He knew that Eimbert would not be 
hard on him, for they were really very good 
friends ; but he dreaded facing the baron. 

Consequently on reaching the bridge he 
leaned forward and touched the chauffeur on 
the shoulder. The man slowed down and 
stopped. He was none too sure of his position 
himself. If his employer were to learn that he 
had taken out the car without orders it would 
mean dismissal. That he had been willing to 
risk in view of the thousand francs promised 
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bj the cotmt, but the chauffeur himself felt 
that he had done his work badly. There had 
been water in the essence and he had failed to 
discover it, whereas a random young man on 
the road had located the difficulty without the 
slightest effort The chauffeur felt wounded 
both in the jaw and in his professional pride— 
and the latter was the more grievous hurt 

* * Listen, Henri I ' ' said Strelitso. * * This busi- 
ness has turned out very badly, and you must 
admit that it was all your fault'' Henri 
shrugged, then turned in his seat Strelitso 
did not wait to hear his views on the subject 
** Through your lack of skill,'' he continued, 
''you have made a mess of the whole affair. I 
promised to give you on our arrival at Paris a 
thousand francs and a letter to Captain Bim- 
bert that would excuse you from all blame in 
regard to the car. When you failed me I very 
naturally lost my temper and struck you. Here 
are fifty francs to pay for the blow." 

He handed Henri a note, which the latter took 
with a few muttered words of thanks. 

** After what has happened," Strelitso con- 
tinued, ''I do not care to go back to the chateau. 
Leave me here at the inn, and to-morrow mom- 
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ing ask Captain Bimbert to come here to see 
me, if he is able to get about. Tell him exactly 
what has occurred and say that I told you he 
had offered me the use of the car. You can go 
in quietly by the farm gate without disturbing 
the household." 

Whatever may have been Henries views on 
the subject he knew better than to express them. 
There was a cut to Strelitso's voice that dis- 
couraged any comment Henri, all things con- 
sidered, was rather relieved to get out of the 
business so easily. He had an easy place with 
Captain Eimbert, who paid him well and never 
audited his accounts. The Hollander was quite 
content to get about Europe comfortably and 
expeditiously, and had never any fault to find 
so long as the car ran well. Like most rich mo- 
torists, if asked what peculiar dynamic force 
caused a car to ran he would have found it quite 
suflScient to reply : * * So many dollars an hour. * ' 

From Henries point of view this opinion on 
the part of his employer was all that a self- 
respecting chauffeur could possibly ask ; and he 
wanted no more than to get back to bed, leav- 
ing the rest to this savage of a Bussian who, 
when all was said, had got an excellent dose of 
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his own medicine. Even as Strelitso talked, 
Henri was gently rocking one of his teeth back- 
ward and forward with his tongae and hoping 
that Strelitso 's fangs had been similarly 
loosened. But Henri, being wise in his genera- 
tion, reflected that^ though the mad American 
might have bullied Strelitso, no less was Stre* 
litso able to bully Henri; and that when such 
primitive forces were rampant the best thing 
for him — ^Henri — ^to d6 was to sit tight and 
wait until the opportunity offered to run over 
a dog. 

Consequently he said little and proceeded 
gently down the road, across the bridge and 
drew up in front of the hotel. It was then about 
one o'clock and, to the surprise of both Stre- 
litso and Henri, the place, instead of being 
plunged in darkness, had a light in the cafe. 

** There is somebody still up,*' said Stre- 
litso. ''Come in and have a drink. It wUl do 
you no harm/' 

Henri was precisely of the same opinion. 
Thanking Strelitso he stopped the motor and 
descended. Strelitso opened the door and en- 
tered. Sitting at a table under the central lamp 
was a young man, exquisitely dressed, who ap- 
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peared deeply engrossed with a yolnininoTis cor- 
respondence, to judge from the number of loose 
sheets lying beside his blotter. He looked up 
with an air of annoyance as Strelitso entered. 
Then, seeing who it was, he sprang np so sud- 
denly that the table was jarred, and a glass of 
absinthe at his elbow capsised and soused the 
newly written pages with a deluge of soapy- 
looking fluid. 

"Gustavl*' cried Strelitso. 

Young Vilzhoven appeared to have some diffi- 
culty in speaking. His face was ghastly pale, 
with haggard lines and dark circles under 
the eyes. He was a handsome young fellow, 
scarcely more than a boy in appearance and, 
except for the signs of dissipation already evi- 
dent and a certain wild recklessness of expres- 
sion, bore a very strong resemblance to Basia. 
But at this moment the reckless look was re- 
placed by one of terror and a sort of sullen des- 
peration. 

*' Strelitso I*' he muttered. **For Heaven's 
sake, what's the matter f 

** There is enough ihe matter I'' Strelitso an- 
swered curtly. It had flashed into his mind that 
no doubt he owed the loss of his fiancee to this 
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pampered young fool, and he was disposed to 
make him sweat for it. Strelitso was quite sure 
that if it had not heen for his disagreement with 
Virginia in the matter of the tiara and her sub- 
sequent doubt of his intentions about restoring 
it she would not have run away and would very 
possibly have stuck to him in spite of Mills' ac- 
cusations. So he said to Gustav: **We will 
talk about that later. Just now I want a drink. 
Is there anybody up to serve mef 

'^They have all gone to bed,'* Gustav an- 
swered; ''but take what you want from the 
buffet. These people know me and they have 
learned that they never lose anything by trust- 
ing to my accounting." 

Strelitso and Henri helped themselves, after 
which Henri touched his cap and departed. 
Gustav sat and stared for a moment from Stre- 
litso to the big valise Henri had deposited in- 
side fhe door of the cafe. 

''Aren't you going to the chateauf he asked. 

"I left tiie chateau only a short time ago/' 
Strelitso answered. ''One can't very well stop 
in a house where one is accused of being a dirty 
brigand." 

Though already pale, Gustav's face now be- 
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oame ^lastly, and the shadows darkened un- 
der his really fine eyes. He reached with a 
trembling hand for his capsised glass and with 
shaking hand refilled it Strelitso watched him 
with a grim smile. 

*'What are you doing here yourself f he 
asked. ' ' Why aren 't you at the chateau t ' ' 

**I — ^I got here on a late train," said Gustav 
stammeringly, ''and stopping to get a drink on 
my way to the chateau I learned that the house 
was full of guests ; so I thought I would spend 
the night at the inn and go up in the morning 
— didn't see the use of disturbing everybody, 
you understand. But tell me what you mean t ' ' 
He gulped a little more of the absinthe. 
''Who accused you of stealing the— of being 
a highwayman? What absolute rotl'* 

"A confounded American!" said Strelitso. 
"Worse than that, he claims to have absolute 
proof. No doubt you have heard of how a man 
from Kalique's, named Sautrelle, was stopped 
over here in the tunnel while bringing a tiara 
that contained a famous diamond called the 
Sultana to the Chateau d'Irancoy!" 

"I— I heard something about it," said Gus- 
tav feebly. 
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'*The worst of it is," said Strelitso, sipping 
his cognac, **Eimbert and I were coming over 
the road at jnst about the same time. Now 
Sautrelle has arrived and he identifies ns ab- 
solutely as the people who plundered him/' 

**But that is ridiculous I" cried Gustav, wip- 
ing the i)erspiration from his forehead. 

''Of course it is. Nevertheless we may have 
difficulty in proving our innocence. It ap- 
pears that the car was of the same sort as 
ours/' Gustav's lips were blue, his pupils 
dilated, and he looked like a person about to 
have some sort of an attack. Strelitso, who 
was not by nature an unkind man, began to feel 
a little sorry for him. Yet he felt that it would 
not be a bad thing to make the lesson thorough. 
''You see, Gustav,'' said he, "the worst of it 
is that this evening Miss Lowndes consented to 
elope with me.'' 

' ' To elope with you I ' ' Qustav sank forward 
on the table. 

"Yes." Strelitso leaned forward and his 
voice took a confidential tone. "After a good 
deal of pleading she finally yielded to my per- 
suasion and we planned to run off to England 
to be married. She consented to do this be- 
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cause I had begged Baron Vilzhoven to con- 
sent to our betrothal, when he lost his temper 
and practicaUy ordered me out of the house. 
So I bribed Bimbert's chauffeur, had him 
change the number of the car and we started 
off at about eleven; but our cursed motor got 
en panne and stopped on the road. Mean- 
while Basia and Sautrelle and this American 
got wind of our going and chased us with the 
car of another American, who happens to know 
your father and stopped overnight at the 
chateau on his way to Paris. They came up 
while we were trying to start the motor; and 
meantime Miss Lowndes, for some silly reason, 
had run off — Hold on, old chap — ^what^s the 
matterf 

He cut short his narrative and rose quickly 
from his chair, for Gustav had fallen face 
downward across the table. Strelitso, who was 
of powerful frame, picked the young man up 
in his arms and carried him to a bench, where 
he laid him at full length on his back. Gus- 
tav 's face was alarming. Strelitso laid his 
hand on the broad forehead and found it cold 
and damp; for an instant he thought Gustav 
was dead, and remorse and pily seized him. 
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Horryiiig to the door he fltmg it open and 
shouted up the stairs, and presently a drowsy 
female voice answered him. 

''Come down here I" shouted Strelitso. 
** Monsieur Gustav has fainted.'* 

The house was quic^y roused and there pres- 
ently appeared upon the scene a motley crowd, 
consisting of the innkeeper and his wife, a 
buxom maidservant or two in various stages of 
undress, and a commercial traveller armed with 
a revolver and under the impression that the 
inn had been attacked by bandits. The wife 
of the iimkeeper, a matronly soul, quickly re- 
stored order. 

**0h, the poor boy I" said she. "Poor Mr. 
Oustavl Oh, he looks as if he were dead — 
and no wonder! He has drunk too much. 
These boys I I knew he had been misbehaving, 
because he would not go to the chateau. He 
was afraid to meet monsieur le baron. Bun, 
you*' — ^this to a maidservant — ^**and heat some 
water for a hot-water bottle to warm his feet. 
We must try to bring him round." 

Qustav's faint lasted for an alarming num- 
ber of minutes, but finally he regained conscious- 
ness. Meanwhile his bed had been prepared. 
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and StrelitsOy dediniiig assistance, picked him 
np in his arms, carried him to his room and 
left him to the motherly care of the patronne. 
Order was restored to the house. The patron 
shnffled off, grmnbling at the depravity of 
yonth. A serving wench lighted the commer- 
cial traveller to his room, pleasantries being 
exchanged on the way. Strelitso poured him- 
self another cognac and before long the buxom 
patronne joined him for a petit verre. Learn- 
ing that he was a friend of the family and 
wished to remain with Monsieur Gustav, she 
prepared him a room and Strelitso retired. 

It was broad day when he woke. Slipping 
on a dressing gown he proceeded to hunt up 
Gustav, whose room he found with the assist- 
ance of a red-cheeked, giggling maid. Gustav 
was awake, in full possession of his faculties, 
but in a state of mind that could not have been 
described as joyous. 

**I wish I were dead!** he remarked to Stre- 
litso. 

*' Drink half a bottle of Chablis and you will 
feel differently about it,** counselled Strelitso. 

Gustav followed this advice and cheered up 
a little. 
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**Look herel'* said he suddenly, **You 
needn't bother about this devilish tiara. I 
stole it myself.*' 

He had looked for astonishment, disbelief 
and suspicion of post-absinthe insanity. In- 
stead of this, Strelitso answered quietly: 

^*I know you did.*' 

**For Heaven's sake, who told you? Miss 
Lowndes?" 

*'Tes. Whatever possessed you to do such a 
silly tricky Gustav?" 

**I never liked that bounder Sautrelle — ^the 
more so because I know Basia thinks him such 
a wonder. He told me one night that he was 
at work on a tiara for Mademoiselle d 'Irancoy. 
I thought it probable that he would take it down 
himself, especially as it was to contain the 
Sultana. Then^ last night in the garage, Kal- 
ique's chauffeur told mine — ^for we keep our 
cars at the same place — that he was off the 
next morning for the Chateau d'Irancoy and 
asked him some questions about the road. I 
had planned to come down for the wedding, and 
when my chauffeur happened to say that Kal- 
ique's car was coming down over the road this 
crazy idea popped into my head. I'd been go- 
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ing it rather hard for a few days and didn't 
have any sense left ; so I went round and saw a 
friend who has a big, fast oar and suggested 
that we hold up Kalique, take the tiara and then 
present it to Mademoiselle d'Irancoy at the 
wedding, saying that we had wrested it from 
the liands of the brigands. We had the story 
all arranged. So we started early and waited 
at a roadside inn at Joigny for Kalique's car 
to come along, then followed it, passed them 
near Yermenton and held them up in the tun- 
nel. I recognised Sautrelle in the limousine, 
and being afraid that he might recognise me I 
waited at the mouth of the tunnel. It wasn't 
any part of the plan to hurt Sautrelle. The 
other chaps merely hit him and the chauffeur 
on the back of the head — enough to daze them 
for a minute or two ; but maybe they hit harder 
than they meant to. Coming out of the tunnel 
we looked round, and as there was nobody in 
sight I took the tiara, meaning to hide it in one 
of the caves and get it the next day. Just as 
I got to the cave, however, I looked back and 
saw an old fellow watching me; so I merely 
went into the cave, then came out again and 
went down to the river, where I found a boat 
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and crossed over, coming home through the 
woods. I was getting a bit scared by this time, 

« 

so I thought it better not to go to the hoase, 
as they would wonder at my having come at 
such an hour and without having let them 
know/' 

**And without luggage,*' said Strelitso. 

'^That didn't matter, as I have all the things 
I want at the house. Besides, my friends were 
going to Avallon and I wanted to telephone to 
them at the hotel there to make sure that every- 
thing was all right. Meanwhile I didn't know 
what to do with the tiara ; so I went to the gate 
and told old Jean to send Virginia to me in the 
garden, and not to tell anybody that I had been 
there. She oame down and I told her some- 
thing about what had happened and begged her 
to keep the tiara for me until the next day. 
Then I came here and was just coming in when 
I happened to see Sautrelle eating at a table. 
That upset me and I went away and came back 
later. Now suppose you tell me your part— ^ 
and where in the deuce is the tiara t" 

Strelitso described all his own adventures 
forthwith. Gustav began to perspire again. 

**Good Lord!" said he. ** What if it should 
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be lost!** He took another gulp of Ms wine. 
* * I tried to telephone to Avallon, bnt the bureau 
was closed, so I decided to stop here overnight 
and go up to the chateau in the morning. I'm 
really in a horrid mess, Strelitso. It seems 
that this crazy crowd of mine kept on and 
stopped and robbed a jeweller who was com- 
ing from Monte Carlo in his car. Then — ^the 
patronne was in here a little while ago and told 
me this — ^it seems they went on to Avallon and 
robbed a bank or something." 

''Nice young people, you and your friends 1" 
commented Strelitso, who in listening to Gus- 
tav's troubles was beginning to some extent 
to forget his own. 

**We were all off our heads!** said Gus- 
tav. **If it hadn't been for that beastly ab- 
sinthe we'd never have got into such a scrape; 
but we'd been at it for a couple of days with 
some young friends from Montmartre and 
everybody was spinning. ' ' 

* ' See here ! ' ' said Strelitso. * * Get into your 
clothes and let's both go up to the chateau. 
I'd rather be drowned, I'll admit; but I owe 
your father an apology for having acted as I 
did. After having made it he can kick me out 
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the gate if he likes. Besides I Ve a little score 
to settle with this American/' 

Onstav agreed to this. Though not a duti- 
ful son in the fullest sense of the word, he had 
always found his father a strong and kindly 
refuge in time of need, for the old baron 
adored both his diildren ; and the only wonder 
was that he had not spoiled them utterly. He 
had married late in lif e, and Basia and Oustav 
seemed to link him to his youth, when he him- 
self had taken far more interest in the exotic 
plants that grow in cafes than in the freshly 
lined fruit trees which grow in the garden of a 
chateau. 

Gustavy by this time thoroughly scared, asked 
nothing better than to go back to the chateao, 
see Virginia, who by this time must have re- 
turned with the others, get the tiara and give 
it to Sautrelle, if this had not already been 
done ; then go to his father, make a clean breast 
of the whole business and trust to the sturdy 
old disciple of Tolstoy to pull him out, either 
by the neck or heels. Baron Vilzhoven's in- 
fluence was far-reaching, and he was a man not 
only respected but beloved, and held, like his 
friend Baron Bosenthal, with whom he had 
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been associated in some big international af- 
fairs, the rank of an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. Gustav, the small son of a big father, 
was quite ready to get behind that bulky figure, 
for which he entertained the most profound af- 
fection and respect. 

Wherefore he dressed hurriedly, crowded a 
fifty-franc note into the unwilling but recep- 
tive hand of the motherly patronne; when he 
and Strelitso set off for the chateau. The 
morning was fresh and fragrant, and the brisk 
walk up to the chateau did much to bring back 
Gustav^s courage and to clear his head. They 
reached the gate and Gustav rang noisily, when 
the small iron door was opened as though some- 
body had been waiting behind it. 

**Ah, man dieut Monsieur Gustav I*' cried 
the old lodge-keeper. **But this place is buzz- 
ing like a hive of bees. Thank goodness that 
you have come — ^and Monsieur de Strelitso, 
who can explain to Monsieur le Baron what has 
become of the others.** 

**What others!** asked Strelitso. 

**The young ladies and the American gentle- 
man. But hurry ! Here is Monsieur le Baron 
himself, and he is not content** 



Thd Baron Gabriel de Vilzhoven — ^for the 
French must always tack a **de'* to any title 
— ^was a man who f onnd it both mentally and 
physically refreshing to change his habits in 
accordance with snrromiding conditions, as 
most of ns change onr clothes. On his big 
Hungarian farm, where he nsnally went to 
superintend the harvest, he wore nntanned 
boots, and when the evening was frosty drank 
heated beer, with butter and spice floating on 
top. In Paris he drank champagne and got np 
late for the excellent reason that there was no 
use in getting np early ; and when he sagged the 
back of his long-barrelled mount for a canter in 
the Bois at edeven he was costumed cap-a-pie 
in the latest fashion prescribed for this exer- 
cise. 

Therefore, while stopping at his chateau in 
the Yonnei he rose early, slipped a peasant 
blouse over his bushy old head, shuffled into a 
pair of wooden-soled slippers and went out into 

the fragrant morning to assure himself that 

sse 
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the trees were still where he had left them the 
night before, and that the frost had not nipped 
the plum, peach, pear and other blossoms. He 
liked, also, to let ont the dogs and watch their 
early gambols. Then, making a general tour 
of the premises, pausing always to chat a little 
with the folks at work in the vines or farmyard 
or gardens, he returned to the breakfast room 
and refreshed himself with half a bottle of 

white wine, Bismarck herrings, dried meat 

* 

thinly sliced, a bit of cheese and bread. This 
fortified his system up to the hour of Ixmcheon, 
which was a rather heavy meal, served between 
half past eleven and twelve. 

The baron was a profound student, could 
discourse colloquially in most of the living 
languages — and some of the dead ones, too, for 
that matter — was the author of several excel- 
lent monographs that had a range of subject 
matter from the grafting of California shoots 
on the vines of the Yonne to a treatise on the 
banking systems of Europe. He dictated no 
laws of living or behaviour to any man, held 
that any religion was better than none, read a 
bit of history, religion or philosophy before go- 
ing to sleep, and lived at peace with all men. 
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All things Gonsidered it is not difficult to un- 
derstand how a man of the baron's ripe at- 
tainments should have happened to beget so 
foolish a child as Gustav; for a family stock, 
like a rich field, cannot produce indefinitely a 
rich harvest without a period of lying fallow — 
or, if it does produce, the crop is apt to arrive 
in spots, some generous and others poor; and 
this was the heritage between Basia and Gus- 
tav. Basia was opulent, whereas Gustav was 
rather meagre of mind and body, though in- 
clined to pride himself on his amazing luxuri- 
ance of weeds, which really flower at times like 
a wheatfield full of poppies or mustard; but 
the old baron, a philosopher and a man of heart, 
quite understood his son, and realised that he 
had transmitted to him many lawless instincts 
of his own youth, but without the power of re- 
straint he himself had inherited from rather 
stupid though God-fearing ancestors. Conse- 
quently the baron loved Gustav with all the 
warmth of his big, understanding heart. 

It must be admitted, however, that Gustav 
often tried his father sorely, for the baron was 
a lover of respectability in its old-fashioned 
(jease, and^ though able t<> condpne youthful §9- 
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capadesy detested anything that smacked of 
commercial looseness — and Gnstav, in spite of 
a generous allowance, was always in hot water 
with his creditors. 

On this particular morning the baron was 
up with the STm, for he and Basia were to leave 
the honse in the limousine at ten to assist at 
the wedding of Mademoiselle d'Irancoy and 
there were several things about the place to 
which he wished to give his personal atten- 
tion. Passing the garage on his way to the 
farm, the baron glanced in to see that every- 
thing was shipshape, when, to his surprise, he 
discovered that there was only Captain Bim- 
bert^s car in the place. 

**Now where the devil have they put Mr. 
Pulton's car?*' asked the baron of himself, for 
he had ordered his own limousine taken to one 
of the farm buildings in order to make room 
for his guests'. Annoyed at this failure to 
carry out his directions, he summoned his own 
chauffeur who was at work on the brasses of 
the limousine, and asked what had become of 
the car that had arrived the afternoon before. 

^^It is in the garage with the other^ mon- 
sieur/' sfdd th9 mao. 
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^^JxL that case/' snapped the baron, '^I had 
better go at once to some specialist for a treat- 
ment of the ejes. I can see but one." 

The chauffeur made a hasty examination of 
the premises, inquiring of every one he met, 
but with no result Nobody had seen the car 
since it had come in the afternoon before. 
Neither was there any sign of it in any of the 
outbuildings. The baron puffed out his cheeks 
and stared at the doors of the garage. The 
downpour of the night had washed away all 
tracks made by the exit of the two cars as weU 
as those made by the entry of Henri, who had 
come in by the farm gate and had arrived just 
before the storm. 

**But this is incredible I'* roared the baron. 
"How is it possible to spirit away a big, heavy 
auto and nobody the wiser? Bun and get Mr. 
Fulton's chauffeur and tell him that the devil 
has flown off with his car!" 

Connors, who was taking his coffee at the 
farm where he had been lodged, came on the 
run. He understood a little French and gath- 
ered from the excited ^'Votre auto est partir^ 
— ^Your auto is gonel — ^that something about 
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the car had parted ; but when the baron, glaring 
at liTTin over his big shell-rimmed spectacles, ex- 
plained that no trace was to be found of the 
car, Connors could only stand goggle-eyed : 

** Maybe it was the bandits took it, sir!'* 

This suggestion quickly communicated itself 
to the servants and farm folks, and when a 
more careful examination showed that a car 
had indeed passed out of the farm gate the 
agitation became extreme. 

**Eun to the telephone," said the baron to 
old Josef, ^^and spread a general alarm! Call 
up every place in the vicinity. Good Lord! 
What times I What times I * ' 

He hurried into the house and went im- 
mediately to what he supposed to be Fulton's 
room, but which happened to be the one as- 
signed to Mills. Rapping sharply and getting 
no response, he tried the door and, finding it 
unlocked, entered. To his amazement the bed 
had not been disturbed. The baron stared, 
then rubbed his eyes. 

**Now what is the meaning of thist" he de- 
manded of himself ; and being unable to hit on 
any explanation he went out and tried the next 
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door. Fnlton, who was in the act of tmning 
over to enjoy his beauty sleep, looked up with 
sleepy surprise. 

**Good morning I*' said the baron. **Your 
car is gonel^' 

*^Wha-whatf'' 

**Your car is gone — and so is Doctor Mills I 
Your man knows nothing about it. What is 
the meaning of this!" 

**You can search me I*' said Fulton, now 
quite awake. ** Mills is poor, but honesf 

The baron stared at him hopelessly for an * 
instant, then turned to the door and hurried 
to Basia's room. Here, his thundering sum- 
mons bringing no response, he opened the door 
and entered. To his dismay the room was un- 
occupied and the bed,, like that of Mills, had 
not been disturbed. 

''SapHsW roared the baron. '^Basia is 
gone tool** He rushed out, hurried down the 
hall and, without the formality of knocking, 
burst in upon Fulton, who had got out of bed 
and was staring out of the window as if he 
hoped to discover the missing car in the 
branches of the trees. 

*'Teii thpuswid devils!*' cried the baro». 
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''Your aocnrsed friend lias eloped with my 
daughter ! She has not slept in her bed. I be- 
gin to understand. I noticed last evening that 
he never left her side. He has persuaded her 
to run off with him and they have taken your 
carl'' 

**0h, rot!'' said Fulton. ^^MiUs wouldn't do 
a thing like that Neither would your daugh- 
ter." 

''Then what is the meaning of it all! Who 
and what is this young man!" 

*'To begin with," said Fulton, **he's a gen- 
tleman — ^and gentlemen don't do such things." 

** Sometimes they do I" growled the baron, 
and rushed out again. 

Colliding with a frightened maid in the hall- 
way, he told her in a terrible voice to wake Miss 
Lowndes and ask her to slip on something and 
come to him at once. The maid flew away im- 
mediately, to return with the news that Miss 
Lowndes had not slept in her bed and Ihat she 
had evidently changed her dothes before leav- 
ing. The baron let out a roa^r like a bull whale. 
He was giving voice to the choicest impreca- 
tions of several languages when a door opened 
and Captain Bimbert stuck out his head. 
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*'For Heaven's sake, wliat's all the row 
about f he snapped. 

**Eowt Yes, there is a row I There is go- 
ing to be a terrible row!** rumbled Vilzhoven. 
'*Let us see if Strelitso knows anything of 
this,*' He stepped to the door of Strelitso 's 
room and again the corridor reverberated with 
his summons. * * Hell and her furies I ' ' cried the 
distracted baron. ^' Don't tell me that he is 
gone tool'* 

With the others at his heels he flung open 
the door. As in the case of the others, Stre- 
litso *s bed had not been slept in. Moreover, 
his valise, clothing and personal articles had 
likewise disappeared. 

Vilzhoven stared for an instant, then turned 
to the assembled guests and servants. 

"I see it all I" said he in a hollow voice. 
** Strelitso and Virginia have eloped — and the 
minx has persuaded Doctor Mills and Basia to 
go with them." He clenched his fists. **My 
daughter's reputation will be ruined I" No- 
body spoke. There seemed really no other ex- 
planation to put on the disappearance. Vilz- 
hoven groaned and sank into a chair. ^^A nice 
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retam to my hospitality I'* he growled — ^*Ho my 
love and care as a fatherl" 

Suddenly he sprang up and strode oSy his big 
hands working spasmodically. Bimbert turned 
his yellow face to Fulton. 

<<A nice mess thisl" said he. ^^I wouldn't 
have thought it of Michael 1" 

*<I wouldn't have thought it of Mills I" Ful- 
ton answered. **He never showed any symp- 
toms of insanity before." 

He went soberly to his room and proceeded 
to dress. When be came down the house was a 
place of silence and whispers. The baron had 
shut himself in his study, from which came 
muffled sounds that suggested a large he-bear 
caught in a trap. 

Bimbert, rather yellow and shaky, came down 
presently, and he and Fulton ate a scanty and 
dejected breakfast, muttering from time to time 
anathemas on their absent friends. Yet it 
seemed to Fulton that there was a grin lurk- 
ing beneath the blond moustache of the Hol- 
lander and a look of understanding in his cold 
blue eyes. Said Fulton to himself: ''That 
scoundrel knows more than he cares to tell !" 
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Meanwhile the baroiii after a short struggle 
to get his outraged feelings in hand, decided 
that the best thing for him to do was to possess 
his soul in such peace as he might and wait for 
some news from his delinquent daughter. He 
was sure that Basia would not leave him long 
in such a state of tension, for she was a devoted 
and affectionate daughter. Finding the house 
oppressive, he went out into the grounds and 
was walking slowly toward the gate when the 
big bell jangled and the iron door whined on its 
hinges. The baron hurried in that direction 
when the door opened — ^and who, to his inde- 
scribable astonishment, should enter but Gus- 
tav and Strelitsol 

The baron stared for an instant, then plunged 
forward like a charging buffalo. 

*' Strelitsol*' he bellowed. **You scoundrel I 
Where is my daughter f 

**I'm sure I don't know,'' Strelitso answered 
politely. 

**Tou don'tt I shall go mad I" He turned 
to glare at his son, who was standing before 
him, rather pallid, rather shaken and rather 
dark under the eyes. 
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** Where the devil have you dropped from? *' 
demanded the baron. **And where is your sis- 
ter! Oh, what times 1 No affection to be 
found in children — ^no consideration to be ex- 
pected from gaestsl" He glared at Strelitso. 
"Where have you been?** he demanded. 

**I spent the night at the inn — ^below here, in 
the village,'^ answered Strelitso quietly. 
** After the way you talked to me last night I 
did not feel that I ought to continue to accept 
your hospitality." 

The baron seized his head in both hands. 

**Then do you mean to tell me,'* he cried, 
"that this accursed Doctor Mills has run off 
with two girls f" 

"He is quite capable of it from what I have 
seen of him," Strelitso answered, smothering 
a grin. 

"What are you smirking about?" shouted the 
baron. ^'Tell me at once, sir I I have stood 
enough." He turned to Gustav. "And what 
are you doing here? Tbu look as if you had 
been drunk for three days." 

"I have, papa," answered .Gustav fee- 
bly. 
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There was a moment of silence. Streliiso's 
face twitched slightly, for the young man was 
not without a sense of savage humour. Gus- 
tav, standing dejectedly and slightly toeing in, 
seemed unable to find his voice. 

** Somebody say something T' roared the 
baron. ** Can't you see that I am wild with 
anxiety? Don't stand there like waxworks I 
Make a noise I" 

The command was obeyed from outside the 
big gates. There came the purr of a motor, 
voices talking excitedly, then a burst of laugh- 
ter in which the baron, notwithstanding his dis- 
tress, was able to recognise Virginia's soprano 
and Basia's rich mezzo notes. 

* * Heavens I " he cried. * * Is the world coming 
to an end?" 

A siren brayed like a she-moose, and as the 
wail died away there came another shriek of 
almost hysterical laughter, in which were 
mingled deeper and masculine notes. The 
baron sprang to the big gates, wrenched back 
the bolt and flung them wide, when in rolled ma- 
jestically the missing car, with two young men 
in front and two very flushed young ladies on 
the back seat 
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* * Stop I ' ' roared the baron. * * Stop right here 
and tell me the meaning of this. I wonld like 
to have you all whipped I ' ' 

The big car slowed and stopped. Down 
scrambled Basia and mshed at the helpless 
baron, who opened his arms with the instinct of 
long habit ; but as the young girl was about to 
fling herself into them the big hands fell on her 
phoulders and held her at arms ' length. 

^^Sapristil^' thundered the baron. **But 
what is that you have upon your head?** 

Basia gave a laugh that was half a sob. 

**The Sultana, dear papal** she cried, and 
threw herself upon his neck. 

Justice, who is said to be blind, seemed also 
deaf and dumb in her efforts to bring before her 
stem tribunal either group of bandits, profes- 
sional or amateur ; for, as Basia had predicted, 
there had been these two sets of marauders at 
work upon the stretch of road at about the same 
time. 

The professional thieves faded quietly into 
the oblivion of the French underworld. The 
amateurs, at the autocratic insistence of Baron 
Vilzhoven, made humble confession before the 
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prefect of police. To these young men the 
fatherly prefect gave certain admonitions that 
caused the hair to stand upright upon their 
pampered heads, and resulted in an instinctive 
desire to crawl under a table at the mere sight 
of that curse of the French nation, a glass of 
absinthe. 

Of the bright and shining lights that cast their 
lustre on the peaceful, vineclad valley of the 
Yonne, next to the Sultana came Robert, who 
left the chateau as the recognised a£Sanced of 
the adoring Basia, respected by the baron, who 
realised what it must have meant to the young 
man to sacrifice his good name for the sake of 
shielding the foolish son of the house, and the 
admired friend of the latter youth, who was 
neither ungrateful nor inappreciative. 

Strelitso's part was perhaps the most difl5- 
cult of aH Experienced as he was in woman- 
kind, it had needed but his first glance at Vir- 
giana's face as she looked at Mills to show him 
that his own cause was a lost one. Subtle 
changes had here been wrought — ^things im- 
palpable but ponderous. During the course of 
the semi-incoherent explanations that occurred 
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in the baron's study immediately after the ar- 
rival of the car, Strelitso sat apart and silent, 
twisting the tip of his waxed moustache and 
searching one face after another with his fine 
eyes. 

After the baron, Basia, Virginia and Bobert 
had departed for the wedding, the latter hold- 
ing tenderly the case that contained the tiara, 
Mills went to look for Strelitso, whom he 
soon found smoking a cigarette in the rose 
garden. 

**I owe you an apology,*' said he — ^**or satis- 
faction if you would rather have that. I was 
quite in the wrong, and am anxious to make any 
amends you may care to have. You can smash 
me in the jaw if you like." 

Strelitso tossed away his cigarette and 
smiled. 

**I can't think of anything that would give me 
less pleasure," said he. ^^You acted just as I 
would have done in your place and under the 
circumstances. I played a game and lost — ^but 
I have always tried to be a good loser. I do 
not cherish any ill will." 

Mills' white face crimsoned. 
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**You are awfully good I ^' said he. ** Would 
you mind shaking hands f 

'*It would be a pleasure,*' said Strelitso. 

They shook hands and Mills* face grew al- 
most swarthy. 

* * There *s one thing more, * ' said he. * * I hope 
you won't be offended, but I would like to square 
up with you for my ring.*' 

Strelitso 's face darkened for an instant, then 
immediately cleared. 

*'My dear fellow," said he, **I had hoped you 
wouldn't speak of that. It shames me to think 
about it I do not often tell lies — ^and then 
only to save my pride. But, of course, I can't 
refuse you that under the circumstances." 

** Thank you I" said Mills, and they shook 
hands again and parted. 



Bimbert and Strelitso left that same after- 
noon. Fulton and Mills took their departure 
the following day, promising to call at the Vilz- 
hovens' in Paris the following week. As the 
car rolled down the slope, through the village 
and across the bridge, Mill^ leaned back with 
a deep sigh. 
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**The darling!*' said he. **You know, we're 
to be married When she comes over this an- 
tumn.'' 

* ' Swine I ' ' growled Fulton, and went savagely 
into the speed ahead. 



THB END 
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